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SOULS DETAINED 
(A Catholic Negro Spiriual) 
Oh! Dey’ll lay my corpse in de graveyard. 
Hush! Do you hear dat wind? 
And my body dere a’molderin’ 
De judgment-horn will find. 


But I will burn in fire 

In de purgatory’s flame — 

*Til my soul made clean by burnin’ 
Like de angels is de same. 


I'll be dere just like a pris’ner, 
But I won’t complain a word; 
’Cause I know dat I’ve deserved it — 
And de Jailer’ll be My Lord. 


But I know de Jailer’s Mother, 
And I know she'll look at me; 
She will pray and ask de Saviour 
To come and set me free. 


And I know dere’s halls of glory 
"Way up high above de clouds 
Where de holy saints are prayin’ 
For me in golden crowds. 


So lay my corpse in de graveyard 
For its work has now been done. 
But pray for my soul in de fire 
*Til it’s brighter dan de sun. 


—M. J. Huber, CSs.R. 














FATHER TIM CASEY 





WHAT PRICE CHASTITY? 


C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 

T WAS at Mike Monogue’s that Father Timothy Casey had this 

set-to with the “Duchess.” 

Lest you judge his Reverence somewhat lacking in due deference 
to titled nobility, you should be warned the “Duchess” is not really 
a duchess — that is, there is nothing in her bill of lading to prove it. But 
if steadiness of keel, breadth of beam, full-blown rigging and majestic 
onward sweep count as much as old moth-eaten documents in the es- 
sence of a duchess (and who are we to say they do not?), then the 
Duchess is truly a duchess. 

“Father Casey,” she began in that deep, rich, husky, duchess tone of 
hers, “did you read the article on unchastity in that little magazine I 
lent you?” 

“Yes, Madam — (Everybody said “Madam” when addressing the 
Duchess ) — And — thanks a lot.” 

“Wasn't it really splendid, superb?” she gushed. 

“Yes, yes indeed, Madam,” he replied vaguely. Then suddenly rous- 
ing himself — “But I am afraid I have forgotten how the author treated 
her subject.— The writer was a woman, wasn’t she? We devour the 
printed word in such enormous quantities these days that what we gulp 
down on Tuesday makes us forget all we had swallowed on Monday.” 

The Duchess proceeded to explain. “She exposes the deleterious ef- 
fects — psychological, physiological, emotional and mental of unchastity, 
that is, of unlawful sex experiences and of those improprieties which 
our moderns call petting, necking, and the rest. She shows conclusively 
that the harm done to the nervous system, to the healthy, normal in- 
clinations, attractions, affections is unspeakably greater than any bad 
result that might come from self-restraint or inhibitions in these mat- 
ters. Indeed she shows that the unchaste, in carrying out their unworthy 
designs, subject themselves to far more inhibitions than the chaste.” 

“Yes, yes, now I remember,” said the Priest. “It surely is a whole- 
some change from the deluge of magazine articles trying to justify 
filth.” 
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“Indeed it is. But — Father Casey, you do not seem to be enthusi- 
astic.” 

“What would you have me do, Madam? Ring the church bells and 
call the neighbors to rejoice with me over the treasure I had found?” 

“T assure you there would be nothing amiss in doing that very thing,” 
she replied haughtily. “That one article would do more good than all 
the pious books and sermons on chastity.” 

“More good, you think? What do you mean by ‘more good?’ ” 

“I mean it would do more towards putting a stop to those shame- 
ful practices which are sweeping over the country and which the daugh- 
ters of our most respectable families brazenly adopt and even glory in. 
They boast that they are emancipated from hide-bound Puritan con- 
ventionalities, while, in truth, they are merely throwing off the self- 
restraint imposed by good breeding and common decency. That is what 
I mean when I say that this article will do more good than all the pious 
books and sermons on purity.” 

“H-m-m, I see. Still I must say I prefer the other Book.” 

“What other book ?”” demanded the duchess. 


“The Book that says: ‘Blessed are the clean of heart for they shall 
see God.’ I prefer it to your magazine article that says: ‘Blessed are 
they that watch their step for they shall not bring down upon themselves 
insomnia and indigestion.’ ” 

“Oh, you mean the motives given in this article will not make young 
girls pious. But such was not the intention.” 

“TI mean that water will not rise above its source. The motives 
you enumerated are selfish; the results attained cannot be other than 
selfish. The mere selfish fear of personal hurt will never make or keep 
a young girl clean of heart. The consideration of those motives might 
restrain her from un-maidenly external actions while leaving her mind 
an unrestricted field for the most ignoble imaginations and desires — too 
much like those to whom it was said: ‘Woe to you scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites: because you make clean the outside of the cup and the 
dish, but within you are full of rapine and uncleanness. . . . Woe to 
you Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites: because you are like to whited 
sepulchres, which outwardly appear to men beautiful, but within are 
full of dead men’s bones and all filthiness.’ The adultress in act and the 
adultress in desire partake of the same guilt, for Christ Himself has 
said: ‘But I say to you, that whosoever shall look upon a woman to 
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lust after her, hath already committed adultery with her in his heart.’ 
Selfish fear of consequences may deter one from the external action; 
only supernatural motives and supernatural help will give security 
against internal desires.” 

“But, Reverend Father, the writer of this article does not exclude 
religious motives. She expressly says so.” 

“Neither does she include them, which is almost as bad.” 

“The article was intended for the general public, Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, unbelievers. She could not very well bring in religion.” 

“If she could not very well bring in religion, she could not very 
well contribute much towards purity of heart. Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, unbelievers, all have an animal body and an immortal soul made 
to see and love God for all eternity. Any appeal that ignores the existence 


of the soul is not going to lift them very much above the morality of the 
animals.” 


M* MONOGUE, who had been all along an interested listener, 
now asked: “Don’t you think though, Father, that such an article 
helps even the Catholics? They have higher motives, of course, but, 
in spite of those higher motives, they sometimes fall. Don’t you think 
they would be more careful if they knew the evil results of improper 
conduct, as they are explained in this article?” 

“Mrs. Monogue, do you believe your own daughter, Mary Rose, 
would be more careful to preserve her purity were she to read this article 
and learn the evil effects of improper conduct?” 

“I hope Mary Rose does not need the likes of that to keep her 

pure,” Mrs. Monogue retorted hotly. 
“Good for you, Mrs. Monogue, you have answered your own ques- 
tion,” cried the priest. “Your Catholic instinct tells you at once that 
the influences which make a Christian girl strive for purity of body, 
mind and heart are so deep-rooted, so far-reaching, so noble, so super- 
natural that she is no more influenced by a magazine article against 
impurity than by an advertisement in the same magazine against 
halitosis.” 

“At least the girls, who have never come under those salutary in- 
fluences, will profit by it,” said the Duchess. 

“T hope so, with all my heart, I hope so,” returned the priest. “But 
I am not sure even of that. Alarming as is the evil of impurity in our 
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land today, it is not the fundamental evil, it is only a necessary con- 
sequence. The fundamental evil is loss of faith, rejection of the super- 
natural. When faith is lost, the supernatural rejected, the beast in man is 
unloosed, and there are no limits to how far it will go. Whoever pretends 
to make men better independently of God and supernatural helps and 
motives, may be fostering this fundamental evil, thus doing more harm 
than good.” 

“Surely,” the Duchess insisted, “it ought to be a blessing to the coun- 
try to check the present unbridled license no matter what the motive.” 


“Not if thereby a still greater evil is entrenched. And will the appeal 
to mere selfish, natural motives really check this monster of impurity? 
Make it more cautious, more crafty, more diabolically deliberate — yes. 
But check it? — I wonder. 

“And the most these motives could do,” he continued, “would be 
to restrain young people from external impure acts without implanting 
purity of heart. External purity, without purity of heart, is a most 
unstable condition. Unchaste thinking will induce such strong tempta- 
tions that the victims will easily fall into external faults. Once they 
have fallen, these very motives will prevent them from rising, for, be- 
lieving they have already brought upon themselves the evils they 
feared, they will yield to discouragement and despair. Nervous wrecks, 
social outcasts and suicides will multiply among the youth who grounded 
their chastity on nothing more solid than selfish, natural motives.” 


“At least,” said the Duchess, resentful over the bursting of her 
bubble, “let us not go back to the obscurantism of the Middle Ages 
when the Church taught young people that their God-given sexual 
faculties were bad and that it was a crime to know the functions of 
their own bodies.” 

“Rather say, would that we could go back to the Middle Ages, which 
were the ages of faith and therefore the ages of common sense. That 
oft-repeated but unfounded slander that the Church taught youth their 
natural faculties were evil and knowledge of their natural functions 
was bad, is directly contrary to the facts. It was after Protestantism 
had put an end to the Middle Ages, the ages of faith, that Puritanism — 
not the Catholic Church, but Puritanism — introduced that senseless 
prudishness that shuddered virtuously at the mere mention of sex. 
One extreme begets another. Today the pendulum has swung from the 
extreme of Puritan prudishness to the opposite extreme of sex mania. 
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They can think of nothing, talk of nothing, write of nothing but sex. 
Today fathers and mothers, yes, and old bachelors and maiden ladies 
are fretting and fussing and busying themselves to educate tender chil- 
dren in matters of sex. The common-sense Middle Ages had none of 
that. The average child learned all about its sex faculties as early and 
naturally as about the birds and the flowers. It knew that these faculties, 
like everything else God created, were good, that the evil lay, not in 
these faculties, but in the bad will to abuse them in opposition to God’s 
law. It knew the human will had been wounded by original sin and 
was therefore in danger of weakening in the presence of temptation and 
abusing these faculties. The average child knew this danger, but it also 
knew the remedy: avoidance of thoughts and looks and persons and 
conduct that would cause unnecessary temptations; strengthening of 
the will by prayer and the sacraments. Equipped with all this knowledge, 
the child grew to maturity surrounded by shrines and chapels, pictures 
and statues of holy men and women who had led noble lives in the 
marriage state, rearing families for God and country, or who had 
striven still higher and renounced their right to.enter marriage by the 
vow of chastity in order to be absolutely free to devote their energies 
to the things of God and the welfare of their fellowmen. And over 
all, consecrating all, the inspiring figure of Mary, that daughter of Eve 
who was both mother and virgin and therefore model for the married 
and the unmarried alike.” 


“Yet for all that,” said the Duchess, “the Middle Ages had their 
share of sinners.” 


“Every age, in this valley of tears, has its share of sinners. But 
the sinners of the Middle Ages, wherever they turned, in the churches, 
in the houses, in the streets, on the highways, saw the image of the God- 
Man who had suffered and died for their sins. They knew that, no mat- 
ter how black their crimes, He was waiting with outstretched arms to 
welcome them back the moment they sincerely repented of their sins 
and firmly resolved, with the help of His Grace, not to sin again. 
And so, only those who stubbornly persisted in their bad will were def- 
initely and hopelessly mired in impurity. 

“That,” he continued, “is how the Church, when she was free to 
exercise her influence upon society, educated to purity. Give her a 
chance, and she will bring back the world to decency today. Your maga-: 
zine article was written with the best of intentions, and we wish it every 
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success, but the more efficacious means still remain pious books and 
sermons on chastity — even such as bluntly state the fact that every 
fully deliberate act or desire contrary to chastity is a mortal sin, and 
unless you sincerely repent and firmly resolve to avoid it for the future, 
you will go to hell.” 





ODDS AND BEGINNINGS 


. Volumes of Irish magazines, folklore, and stories are in 
— preparation that are expected to total 500,000 pages when com- 
pleted. A folklore commission has been established under the 
direction of two Swedish experts, Dr. Albert Nilson and Dr. Anhe 
Campbell. Hundreds of volunteer workers are gathering and supplying 
the material. They are given a large volume of manuscript pages on 
which they write folk-tales, old sayings, songs, traditional legends and 
beliefs. 
One farm laborer has filled two books. A priest has collected 500 
folk stories, many of them never before recorded. . . . 


: A saving of lives and expenses was predicted as possible when 
mg ey reservoirs of human blood are established in large cities for 
hospital use. The practice has come into use in Russia, where 
Dr. S. S. Judin of Schlifassonsky Institute found that blood taken from 
victims of accidents or sudden death can be preserved three to four weeks 
in refrigerators. Dean Davis of the University of Chicago Medical + 
College studied Dr. Judin’s methods in Russia and is prepared to set up 
a blood reservoir in Chicago. This will make possible immediate blood 
transfusions in accident cases where hitherto there has often been a fatal 
delay before finding an acceptable donor. 











Investigators at Teachers’ College, Columbia, have been hard 
at research work compiling valuable statistics and drawing 
conclusions. Recently their findings were made known for the benefit 
of mankind; to-wit: “Your chances of drawing a pat straight flush in 
poker are 1 in 64,973. Your chances of drawing a perfect hand in bridge 
are 4 in 635,013,559,000.” 


Research 





ENCOMIUM 


“The Catholic Church is perhaps the greatest institution for 
making men more religious, more worthy, more interiorly rich. 
Whatever she meets in her work, she takes in and transforms. 
She is a haven not only for men of superior spirituality but 
te also for the weak and humble. The fruitlessness of politics in 
peace and war, the inadequacies of science, the lack of culture 
in our technical world, the injustice of modern life and its 
shallowness and dullness — all this creates in mankind a feeling 
of dissatisfaction and awakens a religious impulse. And who 
else, but the Catholic Church, can offer satisfaction?” 

— Christian Leventlow, noted Norwegian author. 
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OPEN LETTER TO ONE OF THE CATHOLIC 
FOUR HUNDRED; 


Dear Friend: 


Some time ago I wrote you a letter asking for a million 
dollars. I told you it was for a daily Catholic newspaper, to 
be set up here in the great middle west, centering about Chicago 
and Milwaukee, using the best Catholic writers, reporters and 
editors in the country to make it the first paper of the land. 

You did not give the million—so that project is dead. 
We'll have to limp along another hundred years, I suppose, 
-with our emaciated Catholic weeklies, doing a good job of 
course, but hardly offsetting the influence of the more than 
20 million copies of secular papers that the nation reads every 
day. Perhaps your business instinct told you that the plan 
was not feasible, or that a million was not enough, or that you 
could not afford it and keep up with the millionaire Joneses. 
However, that’s not here nor there. 

I’m writing you again for a million. This time it’s for some- 
thing else. The money is to buy a powerful radio station here 
in the middle west, one that will rank with the biggest and 
best in the country, that is to be used as a national outlet for 
Catholic instruction, Catholic programs, Catholic truth, and 
Catholic entertainment. Eventually we might even form a 
Catholic Broadcasting System with hook-ups throughout the 
country forming a new network. But for the present we'll be 
content to get just one big outlet with power and appeal plus. 

No doubt it has struck you, as it has the rest of us, that it 
is to our undying shame that though the radio business is over 
15 years old, Catholics have failed to use it in any big way 
for their important work of “teaching all nations.” We send 
a few motor missionaries out into country places; we preach a 
mission for non-Catholics-here and there; we put a Catholic 
program on a secular radio station now and then; we operate 
a few 25-mile radio stations that are hardly on the ordinary 
dial; we talk, talk, talk, about what ought to be done or could 
be done or isn’t being done —and then we do nothing about 
the biggest single means of missionary activity that the Lord 
ever gave to man— the radio. 

Again the middle west has to show the way. Millionaire 
Catholics in the east let their only Catholic radio station go 
to the Bulovas, pronounced bow-wows. You millionaire Cath- 
olics of the middle west can show them what Catholic faith 
and zeal means. 

One million will be enough for a start. We may need more 
later on. 


Yours in Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
Pertinax Pertinactus. 
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COLOR IN HEAVEN | 





More fact than fancy, more point than paradox, has this story of one 
man’s interview with an angel. You'll love it, and learn from it. 





M. J. Huber, C.Ss.R. 


I was in heaven yesterday. 

You see, I sat down in the quiet of my room to gather some thoughts 
for a sermon. I tried to see, as in a great picture, all the things which 
must be done by God and by men to bring one soul to heaven. I stopped 
at that word: heaven... . 

My imagination carried me off along the road that had been built for 
me by faith and knowledge, — the road that had been built of what- 
ever I had been taught, whatever I had read about that place we call 
heaven. And there I was — inside the gates, walking with the angels. 

They didn’t pay very much attention to me, seeming gs though they 
were accustomed to such wandering strangers as I was. Of course, I 
knew all the while that my imagination might be playing tricks on me, 
and I was certain of it when I saw one angel, very tired-looking and all 
run-down, sitting on a little hump on the cloudy floor. And of all things 
—he had no wings! 

I appproached him, and to satisfy my curiosity I asked him: “Dear 
angel, where are your wings?” 

He did possess a very foreign appearance; but much to my surprise 
he answered in English: “Oh! I am having my wings re-feathered and 
a new wave put into them and a few touches of color added here and 
there. You see, I’ve been having a difficult time of it lately. I am one 
of the millions of guardian angels whom God has appointed to lead men 
to heaven and for the last three thousand years or so, I have been work- 
ing in the African division. And just yesterday I finally succeeded in 
bringing my first African to heaven. So it’s about time I had my wings 
re-touched. Yes, sir! My first African! There he is, over there — the 
one with the mouth-harp.” 

I looked. In a group of about twenty-five musicians I saw one with 
dark, chocolate-colored, velvety wings, breathing with angelic bliss into 
what we call a mouth-organ. 

“They’re all new arrivals,” continued the angel, ‘and they’re prac- 
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tising for their first appearance with orchestra number seven tonight. 
They’re still a bit rusty, but they’ll do.” 


* UT your wings,” I suggested. 

“Oh, yes!” said the angel. “For three thousand years I’ve 
been working on those colored boys in Africa. One after the other 
slipped from my hands; and he’s the first one I ever succeeded in bring- 
ing up here. Things looked pretty bad for him, too, until just before 
he died and the way in which he was snatched from the devil is quite 
a story. There was a girl down in Missouri. . . .” 

“Wait a minute,” I interrupted, thinking that he was beginning to 
wander. “Did you say something about a girl down in Missouri?” 

“Of course,” he said. “But since you interrupted me, I’m going to 
back-track a bit.— You see, before men were redeemed by the death 
of the Son of God, we African angels were almost ready to give up in 
despair, as you would say. The conditions down there were all against 
us. But when God died on the cross, we said to each other, ‘Now men 
will see and understand how much God loves them and to what lengths 
He will go to help them. They who know of the redemption of man, 
they who belong to the Church of Christ will rush out into all parts 
of the world to tell all men on the face of the earth the news of their 
redemption.’ But how strange human beings are! How slowly, after all, 
the message of the Gospel was spread into unknown lands! Of course 
there were great obstacles and hindrances. But think of it, — over 
eighteen hundred years passed by before the message of Christ’s work 
and His Church was brought to that section of Africa where I was 
working. And then we did work as we had never worked before. 

“That was fifty years ago,” he continued softly, “and that colored 
gentleman I pointed out to you, was, at that time, a boy of ten. How 
I talked to him, pleaded with him, argued, scolded; how I tried to lead 
him to the catechism instructions, to the mission chapel; how I slaved 
to keep him away from the evil around him! He would not listen. Every- 
thing left him unmoved.” 


“That was pretty tough,” I sympathized, forgetting myself and using 
a little earthly slang. 

“Tough?” he came right back, falling into my manner of speech. 
“Tough? You said it. All the breaks were against us. So I took the mat- 
ter up with God. And God said to me, ‘But I have done so much. My 
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Son died for that man. I have sent missionaries; I have given that soul 
all the graces necessary for his conversion, but he refused them.’ 

“That is not yet sufficient,” I pleaded, “dear God, you must do 
more.” 


- HEN GOD sent the nuns, who opened a school, and taught the 

children to sing, to play, and to know God, and nursed the sick 
as well as they could. When that happened, my African was twenty 
years of age and for a while I thought he was weakening in his re- 
sistance. I got him into the school several times to listen. He attended 
some of the instructions of the missionary, and once he was present 
at the offering of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. And although the re- 
membrance of that Holy Mass would not leave him, he would not go 
back to the church again. So he went on in that way until he was 
fifty years old. . 

“Once more I flashed a cry for help to God. 

“Very well,’ said God, ‘I shall send doctors and nurses.’ 

“The doctors and nurses came. Soon afterwards my African became 
seriously ill, and only the expert medical attention he received was able 
to save him. When he realized how much these people of the new re- 
ligion were interested in him, he asked the nurse one day, ‘Why do you 
do all these things for me?’ — and he was told, ‘Because God loves you 
and wants you to come to heaven to be happy with him.’ 

“He thought this over seriously and finally promised to come reg- 
ularly to the instructions. But, alas! The African heart is as fickle as any 
other. When he was well again, he quickly forgot his promise and he 
had me almost in tears. How would I ever get any one to heaven if 
I failed now! I would have to hang my head in shame whenever I 
walked along the streets of heaven. But I kept up my courage as well 
as I could. 

“Some years later I was granted a special audience with God. ‘You 
know, my dear angel,’ He said, ‘that the conversion of every soul de- 
pends upon my grace, especially upon that grace which is called the 
grace of faith. I have that grace prepared for your African, but still 
there is something lacking. He needs that one last impulse of my mov- 
ing, impelling grace before he will accept the gift of faith. To save souls 
my Son had to die; and even now the Gospel must be preached, prayers 
must be offered. But in this case I have decided to withhold that last 
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grace until someone far from the mission fields makes a special sacrifice 
with the intention of converting this one African.’ ” 

“I couldn’t restrain my curiosity. “Who was it that gained this 
grace,” I asked. 

“Let me tell it in my own way,” said the angel. “As I was leaving 
heaven, I met a guardian angel friend of mine, and I repeated what 
God had said, and told him of my predicament, and of this special 
grace and the sacrifice that was necessary.” 

“‘Say,’ he answered quickly, ‘I think I can help you out. I’m taking 
care of a girl down in Missouri . . .” And he was gone in a flash of his 
wings. : 

“Just a few days later my African was stricken with a fatal disease, 
and I knew the end was not far off. Desperate now, I guided the mis- 
sionary into this man’s hut. And how simple! He wanted to be bap- 
tized immediately. Quickly the necessary instructions were given. He be- 
lieved. We helped him to be sorry for his sins. He was baptized and 
received Holy Communion. An hour later I was sailing up with him 
to heaven.” J 


HE angel rose from the hump of cloud. I stopped him to ask: 
“But how did it all happen?” 

“Well,” said he, “this guardian angel friend of mine got busy with 
this girl down in Missouri. It seems she belonged to some organiza- 
tion they have down on earth called the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade, and her Unit of the Crusade was engaged in studying about 
the missions, praying for their -success, collecting stamps, and making 
cakes and candy and quilts, and giving plays, and raffling things for the 
benefit of the missions. This guardian angel tried his best to get this 
girl to perform all her Crusade mission activities not for the fun and 
honor and credit she got from it, but to offer everything for the con- 
version of my African. She listened to her angel, — and her pure in- 
tention of making sacrifice just for the soul of this colored man was 
the thing God was waiting for before He sent that last powerful grace. 
See, on how small an act the conversion and saving of a soul can de- 
pend.” 

As he was saying good-bye to me, the angel gave me a bit of ad- 
vice: “If you ever have the opportunity, spread the word around about 
this. There are millions of such souls still to be saved. — But I must 
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get my wings now. There’s a certain African baby-girl going to be born 
tomorrow, and I must try to bring her soul to heaven, too. Tell the 
folks I’m depending on them.” 
Then the angel flew away to get his wings... . 
That’s right! Ever since I got back to earth, I, too, have been won- 
dering how he could fly without his wings. 








CHARACTER ANECDOTE 





A relative of John D. Rockefeller often told this story 
about him: 

When John D. was a boy, a so-called Indian doctor visited 
the town with one of the “cure-alls” that were so frequently 
hawked and peddled in those days. The doctor, to draw a 
crowd and get things started, took out a new silver dollar and 
said he would auction it off. 

“How much am I bid,” he said, “for this bright new silver 
dollar ?” 

But the crowd was cautious, silent, suspicious of some 
fakery. No bids were made. 

“How much am I bid?” shouted the Indian doctor. “Come, 
come, gents! A nickel? A dime?” 

“I bid a nickel,” at last piped up the juvenile John D. 
Rockefeller. 

“The dollar is yours, boy,” said the doctor. “Hand up your 
nickel.” 

“Take it out of the dollar,” said the future millionaire, “and 
gimme ninety-five cents change.” 














IDENTIFICATION 


A photographer for a Columbus newspaper, according to 
Editor and Publisher had snapped celebrities at a race track. 
Identifications were given with the photos to the society editor, 
who filed both without looking at them. 

The next day one of the women who had been photographed 
called at the editorial office to check the identifications. The 
editor merely pulled the pictures out of the files and handed 
them to her. After administering first aid to his visitor, he 
himself looked at the picture she was clutching. Across it read 
the words: 

“The two sea hags looking over the fence are Mrs. John 
Jones and Mrs. William Smith.” 
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———— Three Minute Instruction 


ON GRATITUDE 


Gratitude, while it is the object of a national holiday, is 
strictly a moral virtue, and has its only solid and reasonable 
basis in religion. If God is taken out of the scheme of things 
on earth or looked upon as having no part or interest in man’s 
affairs, gratitude will quickly degenerate into expediency, 
selfishness, and even greed. For the Catholic, gratitude will 
always be one of the noblest expressions of the soul. 


1. Gratitude is closely allied to the virtues of religion and justice. 
Religion is the virtue by which man gives God what is His due; 
justice is that by which he gives his fellow man what is his due. 
Gratitude is a just expression of regard and favor and love towards 
those who have deserved well of us by reason of some benefaction. 


2. All gratitude begins with a man’s recognition of what he has 
received from God. Existence — when his existence was in no way 
necessary to God; a nature like God’s, when he might have been made 
one of the irrational or even inanimate things; an everlasting destiny 
of joy with God, and all the means necessary to attain it, when far 
less generosity on the part of God would have been sufficient to show 
His love. On these grounds a man scarcely attains the use of reason 
and the recognition of God, without feeling himself bound to bound- 
less gratitude to Him. 


3. Gratitude towards one’s fellow man is in a sense a derivative 
of gratitude to God. It recognizes that God has sent others to help 
us along life’s way, and that those others have not been faithless to 
the trust imposed upon them. Therefore, for the small and great 
favors received from the kindness of others, for even a word of 
cheer in kindly manner spoken, the Christian expresses his gratitude, 
first to God and then to his benefactor. 

4. Since the Christian believes in the watchful Providence of God, 
he is grateful not only for the major gifts of His creation and pre- 
servation, and for the minor kindnesses and helps bestowed through 
his fellow-man, but for all things that God sent him. He is grateful 
for his country and its leaders; for his neighbors and his friends; 
he is grateful for sorrows as well as joys, hardships as well as com- 
pensations ; trials as well as comforts. He knows that all come from 
God and all are for his good, and for all he is grateful. 


The importance of gratitude was fully illustrated by Christ, 
who gave thanks to His Father so often in His life, not only 
for favors, but for His greatest trials as well. To imitate Him 
in this is to give expression to one of the highest duties of 
religion, and to make the world of human beings a happier and 
cheerier place in which to live. 
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DEFEAT FOR DEATH 


, ‘Pivotal’ doctrines of Christianity are the resurrection of Christ and 
the final resurrection of all men. The latter is not only of faith but attest- 
ed by universal human aspiration, as here is shown. 








F. A. Brunner, C.Ss.R. 


PTIMISM does not come easily to him who has dug deep into 
O the horrible events of everyday experience, unless he can place 
his hopes in something which lies beyond the life he knows. With 
crowding crimes, with disappointments and disaster, with shattered 
dreams on every hand, only the Christian doctrine of a resurrection can 
at times restrain man’s longing for the “rapture of death.” If your only 
future were to cuddle in the feeble memories of men, if such were 
your only immortality, the scars of our life now would not be worth 
the winning. 

Although some sects forbid as superstitious prayers for the dead, 
the instinct that we are not separated from our dead remains. In that 
instinctive knowledge lodges our natural assurance of a future resur- 
rection. The sky empties its fleecy pillows on the earth and the winds 
whip the feathers high, but with the sun they are gone. Is it the same 
with life? Though the present may loom dismal, black, yet our very na- 
ture thrusts at us a faith in a future change, and at the thought sudden 
lamps of hope light up. 

In pagan times that belief brought with it reverence for our fore- 
bears, and even ancestral worship. Your duty to the dead did not end 
with burial, and a pot of porridge at the grave mound was mute witness 
to your efforts to help those who are gone. Or, like the Egyptians, you 
turned the land into a vast necropolis with gigantic pyramids and twisty 
underground galleries as homes for the dead, where paintings and sculp- 
tures all verge towards one idea, that there is life beyond earthly exist- 
ence. 

Now you need not make use of vague imaginings to reconstruct the 
thought of the hidden past. Scholars dig up a stone or two with weird 
signs cut into them and from these unhappy remnants build up a picture 
of bygone religious beliefs. But you have the story in God’s words, 
records of what Moses and the prophets saw in a stiff-necked and way- 
ward people who would not break with cherished fancies. 
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N THE beginning the Chosen People worshipped the spirits of their 
ancestors, as did all the wandering tribes around them. Somewhere 
in the tent a “household god” was hidden away, and all the laws of 
kings and the chidings of prophets were for centuries unavailing against 
the superstition. Yet, despite the shocking materialism of the concep- 
tion, the glimmerings of truth peeped through. The dead, they thought, 
entered a pit called Sheol, a land situated in the deepest part of the 
earth, below the sea. It was a country of dust and disorder where even 
the very light was darker than darkness. From this underworld the 
righteous would some day rise in bodies bright to a new and glorious 
Promised Land. 

A rather slippery text in the Book of Job, if it is accurately interpreted 
by St. Jerome, is the first express declaration of bodily resurrection. 
Crushed by his numberless calamities, and cruelly tormented by false 
sympathizers, Job soars high above all earthly comforts and pictures the 
time when his divine Avenger will come to him. 

“For I know that my Redeemer lives 
And in the last day I shall rise out of the earth 
And I shall be clothed again with my skin 
And in my flesh I shall see my God 
Whom I myself shall see 
And my eyes shall behold, and not another.” 
Here was the belief of a pagan living in the land of Hus. But the 
same intense hope is in the cry of King David in the Psalm. 
“For thou wilt not abandon me to Sheol 
Nor wilt thou permit thy faithful worshipper to see destruction. 
Thou wilt show me the way of life; 
Thou wilt fill me with joy through the vision of thee.” 


N THE Second Book of Machabees you find a graphic reflection 
] of that same doctrine. The heroic mother and her seven brave sons, 
their bodies broken and mangled, defy pain and go to death with an un- 
wavering certainty of resurrection, victorious rather than vanquished. 
Remark, too, the scene where Razias the Jew is shown rushing though 
the crowd come to seize him. His belly was pierced and bleeding, but 
with his latest strength he grasped his bowels with both hands and cast 


them on the throng, “calling upon the Lord of life and spirit to restore 
these to him again.” 
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Sometimes the belief in a future resurrection brought almost comic 
results. Rabbi Jeremy wanted to be laid out in his very best garments, 
with sandals on his feet and a walking stick in his hand, ready for 
resurrection. “And be sure,” he said, “be sure to lay me on my side 
so I’ll lose no time in rising.” And Rabbi Meir who lived at Antioch 
wanted a cord tied round him so it would be less difficult for the angels 
to carry him to the gathering place! 

In the time of our Lord one sect of the Jews, the Sadducees, had lost 
this belief. They denied not only the future resurrection of the body 
but even the immortality of the soul. It was in no pleasant mood that 
Jesus rebuked them when they tried to snare him with captious question- 
ing. “Ye err, not knowing the scriptures: nor the power of God. As for 
the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read what was said to you by 
God: ‘I am the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God of 
Jacob’? He is not the God of dead men but of living.” Christ’s argu- 
ment proves directly only the immortality of the soul, but it was really 
the denial of this truth that lay at the bottom of the Sadducean error 
about the resurrection of the body. 

Far different from this materialistic thought was the belief of 
orthodox Jews in Christ’s day. The touching story of Martha at the 
grave of Lazarus comes to mind. Half in anger, half in hope, Martha 
said boldly, “Lord, hadst thou been here, my brother would not have 
died.” Jesus parried her complaint with the assuring words, “Thy brother 
shall rise again.” Then Martha said to him, as every faithful Jew would 
have said: “I know that he shall rise again at the resurrection, on the 
last day.” 


OU MAY conclude, therefore, that the primitive faith in the rising 
again of the dead, though vague in the beginning and charged with 
superstitious practices, was gradually cleansed of all improprieties. By 
the time our Lord came to pitch his tent among men, the main cur- 
rent of orthodox teaching in Israel, in spite of the pagan influences all 
around, looked forward eagerly to a resurrection in the body. This doc- 
trine was definitely fixed by the Apostle St. Paul for whom the resur- 
rection of Christ, and our own resurrection as its corollary, were pivotal 
points of theology. When he preached it before the procurator Festus, 
he was bluntly told, “‘Paul thou art beside thyself; much learning doth 
make thee mad.” But in his letters the Apostle reiterates the statement 
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the church of Corinth, he imparts to them the secret: 


UCH IS the doctrine Christ charged his Church to teach, and it is 

a doctrine that corresponds admirably to our innermost aspirations. 
Were this life other than it is, we might find it hard to pin our faith 
to a better life beyond. If we could establish a kingdom of heaven on 
earth, if a redistribution of wealth and a new sense of world solidarity 
would put an end to antagonisms, if work would become easy and edu- 
cation make us responsive to nobler ideals — then men might be inclined 
to say: “Let us live for this world for it is good.” But God allows no 
man to find in this world a perfect resting place, solely that he may lift 
up his eyes to the land of promise, and lift his hearts desire to its at- 


“Behold, I tell you a mystery. We shall not all die, but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trumpet. For the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
rise again incorruptible; and we shall be changed. For this cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality.” 


tainment. “For this corruptible must put on incorruption.” 


WHY WORRY 














Here is an old Hawaiian’s way of convincing people that 
they should not worry. He speaks as follows to them: 

“Remember the shark. You want to go into the water but 
you are afraid of the shark. Well, maybe there is no shark, 
and you safe. 

“If there is a shark, and you go in, and he see you, maybe 
he is full already, or he no like you, so he don’t bother you, 
and you safe. 

“Tf there is shark, and you go in, and he see you, and he is 
not full already, and he like you, and he come for you, maybe 
he miss, so you are safe again. 

“If there is a shark, and you go in, and he see you, and he 
is not full already, and he like you, and he come for you, and 
he not miss you, remember you always got two chances left 
yet.” 
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THE BLACK BOX 





Nowhere else in the world are there stories like those that come out 
from old churches by river levees or amid railroad tracks — where cities 
were born and died. Read this one and agree. 





H. S. Smith, C.Ss.R. 


N MY very first visit down to old St. Peter’s under the Free Bridge 
O and near the railroad tracks I was impressed by the strange black 
box with the vigil light burning before it that Father Raleigh had on top 
of his book stand. It seemed so odd to me that a vigil light should be 
burning before a simple black box in a priest’s study. It smelled of 
idolatry or superstition. It was only after many visits there and after 
Father Raleigh and I had become close friends that I ventured to in- 
quire about the mystery of it. In his own characteristic way, Father 
Raleigh took the box from its place and opened it on the table before me. 
Inside was a small mass of torn crumpled metal, tarnished and stained 
and discolored. Upon investigation I saw that at one time it had been 
a sacred vessel, either a chalice or a ciborium. Naturally I looked to him 
for an explanation. He motioned me to sit down while he himself 
slumped into his easy chair and filled his pipe. 

“What you see in the box,” he began, “was once the most beautiful 
ciborium I had even seen. It belonged to the church here and had been 
donated by one of the old parishoners in memory of his wife who had 
died after their first year of marriage. They told me it had cost thou- 
sands of dollars and I believe it, because it was inlaid with diamonds 
and rubies and was of the finest workmanship.” 

“How did it get into this condition?” I asked. 

“That’s the sad story. It happened a few years after I came here. 
One winter night I got a call over the telephone that a lady was dying 
in a hut down by the river. Naturally I went over to the Church, pro- 
cured the Blessed Sacrament, took the Holy Oils and set out. Outside 
the Church I met the officer on the beat and asked him to come with me, 
both as a protection and a help because the streets were snowy and the 
slope down the levee was tricky. When we got to where we were sup- 
posed to find the sick lady there was nothing there, not even a hut. In- 
quiries were fruitless so we returned to the Church. When I got back 
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to the altar I saw that in my absence, the tabernacle had been rifled and 
the precious ciborium was gone. The sacred particles had been spilled 
out over the altar and floor and the doors of the tabernacle ripped off. 
Naturally I notified the police and they came to make an investigation; - 
but those were the days before scout cars and radios, and by the time 
they got some men on the trail, the thief was many miles away; he 
probably caught a freight train going over the bridge into Illinois.” 


E PAUSED to relight his pipe, which seemed never to burn more 
H than two minutes at a time. He used more matches than tobacco. 

“But how did you get it back,” I asked, “and how did it get into this 
condition ?” 

“That,” he answered, “is the odd and strange part of it all. About a 
year later I received a package. Had the postal authorities known what 
was in it they would have delivered it with a regiment of soldiers. It 
contained three thousand dollars in bills of small denomination. Along 
with it came a letter, a confession from the thief. It had been mailed 
from someplace in California. In his letter he told me that he had 
stolen the ciborium; he said he was a Catholic but had been tempted 
to steal from the tabernacle because he was broke and down and out and 
wanted to get away somewhere and make a fresh start. He had taken 
the diamonds and rubies from their mountings and sold them. But he 
had made a mission somewhere out West, was struck with the enormity 
of his crime and now wanted to make restitution. He stated in his letter 
that he was sending me what was left of the ciborium; in a day or so 
it came — the battered mass you see in that box.” 

I was dumbfounded but still my curiosity was not satisfied. 

“What about the vigil light,” I asked, “is that your idea?” 

“No,” Father Raleigh answered, “that was his idea. After the 
package containing the battered ciborium arrived I received another 
anonymous letter from the thief. He asked if I would keep a vigil light 
burning before the ciborium as an act of reparation for his crime; he 
promised to provide the money to pay for them; — said he would send 
me five dollars a month to defray expenses.” 

“And has he done it?” I asked. 

“Every month. Sometimes it comes at the end of the month, some- 
times at the beginning — and always in bills. The letters have come 
from every part of the country —once even from Mexico. Lately 
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though they have been postmarked from little towns in Missouri and 
Illinois ; several times even from St. Louis itself. But every month the 
five dollars arrives. It does not take five dollars a month to keep vigil 
lights burning, so what is extra, I put aside into a fund for a new 
ciborium. I’ve never found out who the thief is nor have I tried, but 
whoever he is, I am sure he is sorry for what he has done.” 

“And I am sure,” I added, “that he still has the Faith, good and 
strong.” 


HAT ALL happened nearly seven years ago and I had almost 

completely forgotten it and become accustomed to seeing the 
vigil light burning before the strange, black box on the top of Father 
Raleigh’s book case. I never thought that I would be the one to learn 
the full story of that mass of twisted metal in the box, even before 
Father Raleigh. But strange things have a way of happening to me 
especially when I am down at St. Peter’s. 

Father Raleigh was away on vacation, a treasured two weeks that 
he spent every year with a classmate in Northern Michigan. He had asked 
me to take his place, for even though there was not much of a parish left 
to St. Peter’s, still it was necessary that a priest be there on duty. Holy 
Mass had to be celebrated and Holy Communion distributed every 
morning to the many faithful souls who came before beginning work 
in the factories and warehouses along the river front. Occasionally there 
was a sick call amongst the shacks in Hooverville down next to the 
water’s edge. Sometimes too a call came for a priest when there was an 
accident in one of the factories or when some big truck got out of con- 
trol coming off the bridge, and caused a wreck. Then there were always 
the bums to take care of, for they always struck straight for St. Peter’s 
for a meal and some clothes as they dropped off the incoming freights. 
However, most of the time there was only three of us in the house — 
Bridgie, the housekeeper, a saint and.a slave to every priest, Nick, the 
janitor and man of all work, and myself. 

Nick was what one would call a “character.” No one ever found 
out his last name nor where he was from nor what was his history. 
But Nick was as good as gold and just as valuable. He could be trusted 
with the most difficult and delicate matters; he was dependable and 
prudent, self-sacrificing and generous. Over and above that, Nick was a 
pious man. When his work was finished either in the Church or around 
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the house, Nick could be found in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament. 
If he were scrubbing the sanctuary he would genuflect devoutly every 
time. he passed the altar no matter if it were a hundred times. Nick was 
present for every Mass celebrated and received Holy Communion 
daily. He never left the premises and when he was not at work or at 
prayer he could be found in his room at the back of the house reading 
the life of a saint or a spiritual book. They called him a saint but Nick 
insisted he was just an ordinary man who wanted to save his soul. 

Once I asked Father Raleigh about Nick; all he could tell me was 
that he had come one day looking for a job — any kind of a job, and a 
place to stay. At first the priest had given him some odd jobs to be 
done around the place and had let him sleep in the cellar thinking that 
when Spring came the urge to travel would seize him and he would drift 
off like he came. But Nick never left; he stayed through Spring and 
Summer and worked steadily. Eventually Father Raleigh give him 
charge of the sacristy and the Church along with all the other duties 
he had taken over himself. I used to like to talk with Nick. He spoke as 
a man who had had a good education, one who had traveled far and wide 
and who was interested in the things of the world and in people. He 
was always the soul of respect. But what family name he bore, where 


he was from and what his life had been neither I nor Father Raleigh 
could ever find out. 


T WAS Thursday night that it happened, the event that was to 
clear up for me the mystery of the black box and prove to me 
that what people said about Nick was correct. We had had Holy Hour, 
after which I had heard a few confessions. Then I had gone over to 
the house, finished my prayers for the day and gone to bed. Despite 
the noise of the trains along the levee, despite the roar of traffic across 
the bridge, despite the other various sounds and noises around that 
section of the city, I always slept soundly at St. Peter’s, so it was no 
surprise that I did not hear the sirens of the fire engines and the police 
cars that woke up Bridgie, and, I guess, all the rest of the neighborhood. 
What aroused me was the pounding of Bridgie’s fist on my door. 
“What is it?” I asked as soon as I found consciousness. 
“The church is on fire, Father ;” she shouted, “get up quick.” 
I literally hopped into my clothes and rushed over to the church. My 
heart sank when I saw that it was the High Altar that was on fire. 
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I knew my first duty was to save the Blessed Sacrament. The fire- 
men had got one stream of water on the fire but the flames were still 
eating deep into the old dry wood of the altar, and licking up toward 
the ceiling. I summoned all my courage and took one step forward 
when I felt a restraining hand on my shoulder. 

“Don’t try it, Father, you’ll never make it.” It was the fire chief. 

“But I must get the Blessed Sacrament,” I remonstrated. 

“Somebody already saved It,” he answered. “We hauled a fellow off 
those altar steps. He’s burnt badly. We stretched him out in the yard. 
Better go see him first.” 

I rushed out into the yard next to the church and there lying on 
the grass I saw Nick with the ciborium and the pyx clutched to his 
breast. He was badly burned and unconscious. I took the sacred 
vessels from his burned hands, brought them into the house and set 
them upon the black box in Father Raleigh’s study where the vigil 
light was burning. Then I went back to Nick. They had sent for an 
ambulance and the interns were there now with a stretcher ready to take 
him to the City Hospital. I asked permission to go along. It was fully 
two hours before he regained consciousness. When he saw me sitting 
next to his bed in the hospital his first words were: 

“Father, is It safe?” When I told him all that had happened he 
seemed relieved. He then motioned for me to come close to him; it was 
hard for him to speak and I could see that he was very weak. I bent 
down and placed my ear close to his lips. Then he whispered : 

“Father, that box in Father Raleigh’s study, you’ve seen it? Well, 
do you know who did that? It was I. I did it, Father; I stole that 
ciborium; I’ve been sorry all my life and I’ve tried to make up to 
Him for what I’ve done. Do you think He’s forgiven me, Father — 
after tonight — perhaps?” 

I assured him that long ago God had forgiven him for his crime 
and that surely he had accepted the deeds of self-sacrifice and reparation 
he had offered. Then I heard his confession. Next morning I brought 


Nick Holy Viaticum and give him Extreme Unction; at noon that day 
he died. 


THER RALEIGH came home for the funeral. We had a 
Solemn Requiem High Mass for Nick on a temporary altar in 
front of the communion rail. The old altar had been entirely destroyed. 
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There is a new altar in St. Peter’s now and the church has been re- 
decorated; the insurance company took care of that; and inside the 
tabernacle there is a new ciborium, a beautiful thing, artistically perfect. 
Around the edge of the base are engraved these words: “In memory of a 
hero — Nick.” 


“+ 


THIRST FOR INFORMATION 


Letter from John W. Fischer, editor of the Parkersburg 
Daily Sentinel, to Joseph H. Eyth, secretary of the Catholic 
Literary League of Parkersburg: 

“The Sentinel has been printing on its Church Page every 
Saturday for two years your feature article entitled ‘Catholic 
Information.’ It is my opinion that the article has more read- 

ers than any other on that page, and I trust that you will con- 
+ tinue indefinitely. Non-Catholics almost invariably are very 
much interested in reading authentic Catholic information. The 
most that they get on that subject is misinformation, and I feel 
that your organization is doing an excellent work in supplying 
facts and presenting them in an interesing and concise manner. 
I take pleasure in recommending the printing of the feature by 
other editors. I can assure them that their readers will appre- 
ciate them.” 








THE SPOILED CHILD 








Dr. John J. Evans of Baltimore, at the convention of the 
Eastern Homeopathic Medical Association; on the care of chil- 
dren: 

“It is absolutely wrong to give a child everything it wants. 
There will come a time when it demands things that it cannot 
get, and there will be an explosion of hysteria. Conditions are 
also bad when the family has but one child. He has nothing to 
forego, and when he comes to manhood he still thinks he is the 
lone star.” 
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DO CATHOLICS NEED WARNING? 





A forthright statement of some of the things Catholics have done, 
with a few pointed remarks about what could be done. The answer is — 
unity. 





E. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


N A recent article in one of our pseudo-intellectual magazines, a 

priest took it upon himself to warn the Church. Following the 
tactics of military men in time of war, he trained his guns on the of- 
ficers of the church, the priests, attempting to discredit them by a 
barrage of half lies and half truths, accusations founded on meagre 
facts, and subtle innuendo. In the words of the world, “he received 
his” in the form of so great a mass of evidence proving the genuine 
zeal and self-sacrifice of the greater part of the clergy that the priest- 
hood stood higher in the esteem of men after his attack than it did 
before. 

The priest was undoubtedly wrong at the very start in setting him- 
self up as a board of inquisition to adjudge guilty or not guilty his 
brethren of the cloth, and he was most certainly wrong in the judgments 
he meted out to them. And yet we must not allow the sharp condemna- 
tion he drew upon himself to deter us from criticizing where criticism 
is due and from attempting to better what is in sad need of better- 
ment. So to act would be to play the part of the coward. 


N THE past few years a kind of Catholic consciousness has come 

over Catholic people; and in a sense they are beginning to feel 
proud of the fact that they belong to the fold of Peter. It seems strange 
that they should not always feel that way, for after all, they have 
everything that really matters in life and in death, while those outside 
the fold have nothing but a few crumbs that fall from the table 
of unchanging truth. But the fact remains that of a sudden Catholics 
are waking up. Willingly they joined the Legion of Decency and re- 
ligiously kept the pledge administered to them when they became 
members. For almost the first time in the memory of man Catholics 
joined hands for concerted action in a conviction and a program that 
was not strictly a matter of dogma. There is an old saying that nowhere 
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in the world can such unity be found as amongst Catholics in matters 
of dogmatic belief, while at the same time nowhere in the world can 
such disunity be found as in the ranks of Catholics on everything else. 
One time at least this old adage has been disproved by fact. And the 
Legion of Decency is the fact. 

However, in spite of the Legion’s triumph, Catholic unity is still not 
meaning enough in our world of politics, industry, and social life. 
There are over 20,000,000 Catholics in the United States. If all of these 
20,000,000 were to unite, under the leadership of the bishops, for the 
betterment of conditions that in many instances are downright pagan 
and immoral, then would we see almost over night a change in the com- 
plexion of our country that would make even the angels exult. The pur- 
veyers of false ideals, the promoters of immoral standards would be 
forced to retire from the field or to change radically their way of doing 
things. There are countless issues around which concerted action can 
rally, and most surely with a sweeping victory. 


OLLYWOOD is one. It is not enough to prevent morbid pic- 

tures from finding their way to the screen. Another step must 
be taken in destroying the influence of those actors and actresses who 
have no sense of shame or morality, to whom marriage means no more 
than a few weeks of adultery with this one, and a few weeks of adultery 
with that one, who flaunt the dirt of their lives in the faces of the good 
as well as of the bad. It hardly removes the bad example for an actress 
to play the part of an unsophisticated little country girl on the screen 
when everybody down to the sixth grade knows that she is hardly un- 
sophisticated, that she has two or three living husbands, and that she 
is carrying on and intends to carry on a program of successive polyandry 
that would make even the Tibetans glad to call her sister. Neither will 
it remove the scandal for an actor to portray on the screen the part 
of a man’s man ever on the alert to defend the downtrodden and uphold 
justice, when off the screen everybody knows that he is a defender 
and upholder of Communism such as is found in Spain. Yes, actresses 
may appear simple and unspoiled as well as beautiful in the pictures; 
but what remains in the popular imagination is, “she is now in her 
third marriage and that seems to be coming closer and closer to the 
rocks.” If our neighbors philandered in the sense of trafficking in the 
sacred institution of matrimony the way many of our popular stars do, 
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we would in all charity maintain that they must be the victims of some 
sexual mania or malady. 


We may be accused of making a mountain out of a molehill; or 
of starting something that will of necessity go into all other fields till 
there will be no end of boycotting. For example, some will say: if you 
are going to boycott the movie star on account of an immoral life off 
the screen, why not boycott the corner grocer also on account of an im- 
moral life outside his store. The example is not a pari. I do not think 
the corner grocer is a hero in the eyes of many boys and girls of school 
age. He is a kind of impersonal being, a fixture in the store behind the 
counter that more or less automatically dispenses sugar and butter and 
bread that mother orders to be bought and brought home as soon as 
possible. He is so entirely associated with his place of business that he 
can hardly be imagined in any other circumstances. And even if he could 
be, his example would have little influence on the lives of his customers. 
Such is not the case with the actors and actresses of Hollywood. The 
newspapers and magazines have painted their private lives so brightly 
that there is no one much beyond the use of reason who does not know 
them better than he does his arithmetic and geography. And on such 
lives would countless boys and girls model their own. A fan magazine 
is their catechism; an autograph their most precious possession. They 
place Clark Gable on a pedestal and burn the incense of their devo- 
tion before him. They idealize Barrymore and Garbo and Joan Craw- 
ford and long for only one thing — to follow in their footsteps, to be 
of the world and before the world just as they are. Herein lies the evil. 
To maintain people of double standard before the public eye as heroes 
and heroines will have the same effect as the one rotten apple in the bar- 
rel will have on all the good apples. They should be pulled down from 
their pedestal, and relegated to the swamp of oblivion where all slimy 
and corrupting things belong. 


How can that be done? Through the box office, of course. It has 
been proved that if any movie star, even the greatest, fails in at most 
three or four pictures at the box office, that movie star is on the wane, 
and very soon its twinkle will no longer be seen in the theatrical firma- 
ment. And here is where united action can do its work. If the 20,000,000 
Catholics were to unite and remain away in a body from any picture 
that stars a man or a woman whom our mothers and fathers would not 
allow in the kitchen had they not a glamorous name, very soon marriage 
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would show its head again above the mire and mud into which it has 
been trampled in Hollywood. Perhaps the actors would lead cleaner 
lives for business reasons. Whatever their reasons, we could feel 
secure in the knowledge that the young people of America would have a 
purer atmosphere to breathe and a better chance of growing up un- 
contaminated and unpolluted by the poisonous example of false heroes 
and heroines. 


HE main objection to such a program is the apparent need that 
Ba Americans seem to have for moving pictures. How could they 
get along without their weekly picture at the corner theatre? The ob- 
jection can be answered in two ways. The first is — self-sacrifice. The 
price of a strong and stalwart faith is suffering and self-sacrifice. In 
some countries the price is higher than in others. Mexico, Russia, and 
Spain are demanding blood, the blood of martyrs. And many there 
are who are giving it gladly. Germany is demanding worldly goods, 
the reputation of those who proclaim themselves ‘Catholic. In this coun- 
try all that is asked is the momentary sacrifice of that bit of pleasure 
which we are allowed to find in the movie house, but which we willingly 
give up until the movie house is no longer, even indirectly, a danger 
for the young. 

And the second way is in a sense more practical but more difficult 
of realization. We have noted of late that the pictures which are most 
successful and most praised by the critics for artistic merit are the 
biographies of great men of the past. Paul Muni won the yearly award 
on his work in “The Life of Pasteur.” He gives promise of winning 
it again in “Emile Zola.” This proves that there is a market for histor- 
ical pictures that tell the story of some well-known man’s success or 
failure in life. Why cannot a few wealthy Catholic men join hands 
and fortunes, and with the aid of all Catholics, form a film company, 
whose work will be on a par with that of the big companies of Holly- 
wood but whose pictures will deal with the lives of the mighty heroes 
of the Church, whether they have been canonized or not? I defy anyone 
to read the life of Francis Xavier or Don Bosco or Frederic Ozanam 
or William Doyle and not be thrilled as he has never been thrilled be- 
fore. Screen Francis Xavier’s life as painted by Theodore Maynard, 
and provided good acting and good directing accompany it, the success 
of “Pasteur” and “Zola” will pale away into insignificance. But there 
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must be good acting and good directing. Otherwise, they will peter out 
as did so many other Catholic pictures that were built up on a shoe- 
string and certainly looked it. And so it is with historical events. We 
have in our Church history stories of equal, if not of far greater dramatic 
appeal, than the stories of profane history. Why not feed the minds 
of people with such nourishing and tasty food since it is at our disposal 
as well as is the other? 


HE trouble is —a sufficient number of Catholics, enthusiastic 
enough to back such plans and projects and assure their success, 
cannot be found. Therein lies my accusation. Our indifference to the 
faith, our fear of criticism from newspaper columnists and picture 
magazines who tolerantly call us “reformers” if we try to raise moral 
standards, are enough to prevent us from “getting together” and mak- 
ing our 20,000,000 man-power felt. 
Until we do “get together” much that can be done to save our 
children — indeed, to save ourselves — will be left undone. And the 
devil will be the only winner. 








WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Parents haven’t realized, it begins to appear, the awful 
responsibility of giving the right names to their children. With 
utter abandon they have dealt out names like Joshua, Hector, 
Reginald, Hazel and such like, little realizing that they might 
be ruining their children’s lives at their very birth. 

So says an eminent psychologist of the University of 
Nebraska, Professor William E. Walton. “The name which a 
child is given at birth,” he says learnedly, “may be a deter- 
‘ - mining factor in the development of personality, in the ease + 
with which he acquires friends and, in all probability, his suc- 
cess and failure in life.” 

How awful! The learned man goes even farther and gets 
down to details. He says that the names Reginald, Percy, 
Hector, Percival, Chauncey, Aloysius and Horace “subject their 
bearer to unpleasant burdens because they have been used 
many times in literature to designate rather undesirable char- 
acters.” He also frowns on Cecil, Carroll, Pearl and Francis 
because of the possible confusion of sex. In a popularity poll 
he found that the most admired men’s names were Robert, 
Richard, Jack, Charles and William; the most envied women’s 
names were Jean, Jane, Dorothy and Virginia. 
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SUCCESS STORY 
L. F. Hyzanp, C.Ss.R. 
The Daily Independent 
Mr. Eaton Esmes, President Phillburg, N. P. 
c/o Universal Button Corporation 
Dear Mr. Esmes: 

Your position in the civic, social and economic life of our great city warrants, 
in our opinion, the shedding of the light of publicity on the secret of your suc- 
cessful life and your personal views on questions of interest to the great masses. 

For that reason, we would ask you, in no spirit of self-exaltation, but in one 
of willing service to the thousands who admire you, to write for us a short account 
of your rise to success and the formula you used. In addition, may we have a 
few words to quote from your pen on some widely discussed question, such as the 
existence of a hell, or the future of Christianity, or the evils of Fascism. We are 
certain that all who know you will eagerly read your mature convictions on any 
such subject. . Most Sincerely Yours, 

Claude Botts (Editor). 

P. S.— The Daily Independent wishes to thank you for the volumes of adver- 
tising it has been privileged to carry in behalf of your company, and stands ready 
to serve you at any time. —C. B. 

Office of the President 
Mr. Claude Botts Universal Button Corporation 
The Daily Independent ; 
My Dear Mr. Botts: 

Your favor of the 14th inst. received. In reply to your request for my formula 
of success, I would say that the secret is hard work and lots of it. You may tell 
your readers that I rose from the humble ranks of the masses, worked day and 
night without stint until I reached the top. You may enlarge on this theme 
according to the needs of your columns. Sincerely Yours, 

Eaton Esmes. 

P. S.— You need not mention that with the $100,000 left me by a distant and 
previously unknown relative, I so cleverly played the stock market that I finally 
gained control of the Button Business, drove my competitors out of the field, 
tightened up methods of production and overhead by installing new machinery and 
cutting wages, etc. You may say that having risen from the masses, I have the best 
interests of my working men at heart. 

P. S. (2) —I never think about Hell; much less do I believe in it. The only 
Hell is to be unsuccessful in business. 

* * * 


HARD WORK CALLED “THERE IS NO HELL” 
SECRET OF SUCCESS SAYS NOTED 
BY BUTTON TYCOON INDUSTRIALIST 


(Special) Mr. Eaton Esmes, well “The notion of hell,” says Mr. Eaton 
known local button magnate, in a special Esmes, president of the Universal 
interview given to the Independent, Button Corporation, “is a medieval 
attributes his success in business en- superstition that we of this modern age 
tirely to hard work. “Work and more can best get along without: Failure is 
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DIALOGUE 
ASK ME SOME QUESTIONS 


H. F. Wade, C.Ss.R. 





Scene: College study. Mike sits at window, his feet on window- 
sill, puffiing complacently on a black briar. Henry sits on sofa, under 
mazda lamp, paging through an encyclopedia. 

Time: Evening, about eight-thirty. 

Mike: Say, Henry, you know, I had a corker of an argument with 
Betsy this afternoon. 

Henry: Yeah. 

Mike: That little gal doesn’t practice much religion as far as I can 
see. But, by golly! she certainly is up in her objections against mine. 
What causes that? 

Henry: Causes what? 

Mike: Her objections to my Faith? Yours, too, for that matter. 

Henry: Aw, she probably just likes to talk to you. And being of 
an opposite viewpoint in religion — this serves as a fertile topic. Savvy? 

Mike: Savvy nothing. Old Betz never wants for conversational mat- 
ter. She has an over abundant stock of any number of topics from 
which she may draw at will. You know what I think? 

Henry: Hard telling. 

Mike: I think she likes to see me get flustered. 

Henry: Busted? 

Mike: No, no! flustered. (looks around) What have you got? 
cotton in your ears? 

Henry: Yes, I have a slight ear-ache tonight. 

Mike: Oh, does my talking irritate it? 

Henry: No, no. Flow on. Your ceaseless chatter diverts my atten- 
tion from the pain, and serves as a soothing balm. 

Mike: My! Then Helen told me the truth. 

Henry: Helen who? 

Mike: Why, Helen of Troy, you ignoramus! The Beautiful! The 
Queen of the Campus! 

Henry: Yeh, the queen of your campus. What truth had she been 
telling you about? 
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Mike: Oh, about my voice. About it being divine and lovely to lis- 
ten to and soothing and — 

Henry: Heavens preserve us! Apparently you've lost all ability 
to distinguish between blarney and truth. But get back to your original 
task. How does Betsy fluster you? 

Mike: First of all, by asking too darn many questions about religion. 

Henry: Why you blockhead! that should be a cause of joy to you. 

Mike: Joy? ' 

Henry: Why certainly. You have an opportunity there of teaching 
that little infidel the truth — Catholic doctrine as it’s known, under- 
stood, held, and taught by Catholics, not as by non-Catholics — an op- 
portunity of real Catholic action. 

Mike: Gee, that’s true all right. 

Henry: You have a chance of probably solving a difficulty for that 
little girl that might be the only stumbling block withholding her full 
acceptance of the Catholic Faith. You are given a wonderful privilege, 
and you look upon it as a burden. You nincompoop! 


Mike: Yes, that’s all true,—I mean about the difficulty, — but 
everybody is not so competent to handle every question on religion 
tossed up to him. 

Henry: What question on religion can’t you answer, at least, satis- 
factorily ? 

Mike: Boy, there are lots of ’em. 

Henry: There shouldn’t be. 

Mike: I guess you are going to tell me now that I should know 
all the answers. : 

Henry: Well, you should know all of the important ones. Any 
sensible man who makes a profession of something should know, at 
least, the substance of what he professes, should he not? 

Mike: Ye—yes, I guess, he should. 

Henry: Now you are presumably a sensible man, or aren’t you? 
And you profess the Catholic Faith? 

Mike: Yes, but don’t forget the Catholic Faith isn’t something 
you can fold up and carry around in your back pocket. 


Henry: Of course not. You should carry it around in your heart 
and head. 


Mike: What, all those volumes? 
Henry: What volumes? 
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Mike: All those volumes in the library about the Catholic Church? 

Henry: Heavens above, Mike! those volumes contain but an am- 
plification or explanation of our doctrines as taught by the Council of 
Trent. You have there but an enlargement of our catechism. 

Mike: The Catechism? 

Henry: Absolutely. Understand your penny catechism thoroughly 
and you can answer satisfactorily almost every question thrown at you 
in conversation regarding our faith. 

Mike: Is that from your own experience or did somebody tell you 
that? 

Henry: Both. I heard an old missionary once say that, and I doubted 
it. A few questions were asked me, one evening, by some friends at a 
dinner. I answered the simpler ones, as any third grade child in our 
Catholic schools could have done. But on the more difficult questions 
I flustered. 

Mike: Oh, ho! you fluster, too, eh? 

Henry: Yeh, I flustered and blushed like a school girl, too. It was 
right then, I realized how little I knew about my Faith, and that it 
was about time to get busy and brush up. I thought of what that old 
missionary said. 

Mike: And you trotted out the old catechism and found the an- 
swers to all your questions. 

Henry: Right. The answers to every one. And on the more dif- 
ficult ones I found enough references to Holy Scriptures and to other 
sources marked in the catechism to enlighten me as much as I needed. 

Mike: You know, you do sound convincing. 

Henry: Thanks. 

Mike: Suppose we give the little book a try out, right now? 

Henry: Okay. What question do you propose? 

Mike: The same blasted question on which I flustered this after- 
noon. 

Henry: Spill it. (Henry reaches in bookcase for catechism.) 

Mike: Why doesn’t the Catholic Church allow divorce as God 
allowed it among the Jews? . . . Pop that with your penny book, and, 
by Hercules! I’ll trot down town tomorrow, and buy a brand new 
catechism all for my own delectation. 


Henry: (paging through index) Sacraments. Sacrament of Matri- 
mony. Page 88. Question: Can the bond of marriage ever be dissolved ? 
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Answer: The bond of marriage can never be dissolved — it is indis- 
soluble. . . . That’s the Catholic doctrine on this matter in a nutshell, 
stated simply. If you want further information, look here, in the foot- 
note. Here is a reference to the Gospel of St. Matthew, Chapter XIX. 

Mike: Have we got a Bible? 

Henry: You should be ashamed of yourself for asking a question 
like that, Mike. There it is on the second shelf of the book case. Get it. 

Mike: It has a very pretty leather binding. Where did you get it? 

Henry: I’ve had that Bible over six months, and you mean to tell 
me, you have never seen it? 

Mike: I didn’t think this talk was going to end up in an humble 
confession. 

Henry: Heavens alive! You never read the Bible. The last time 
you looked upon a catechism was in grammar school. And you com- 
plain of becoming flustered when asked a question in religion. Where 
do you expect your religious knowledge to come from, — inspiration ? 

Mike: Hold on, Boanerges, you were once flustered yourself. 

Henry: I know I was. That’s why I bought that Bible. That’s why 
I have this catechism. That’s why I have that whole shelf of Catholic 
literature: “The Faith of Our Fathers,” “Rebuilding of a Lost Faith” 
by John L. Stoddard, Father Scotts’ series of lectures on Catholic 
doctrine. That’s why I am subscribing to this wonderfully instructive 
Catholic magazine you see there on the table. Yes, I flustered once, 
but never again. Now, I enjoy discussing my Faith. Now, it’s a real 
pleasure. My big regret is that I have not discovered, long before this, 
what a wealth of beauty our‘holy Faith contains. 

Mike: My, what an ardent convert! Well, turn the pages of that 
Bible to Matthew, Chapter “XIX. Let’s see what it has towards solving 
our difficulty. 

Henry: (locating place, begins to read) Chapter XIX, verse three: 
“And there came to him the Pharisees tempting him, and saying: Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause? 

Who answering, said to them: Have ye not read, that He who 
made man from the beginning, made them male and female? And he 
said: 

For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave 
to his wife, and they two shall be in one flesh. 

Therefore now they are not two, but one flesh, WHAT THERE- 
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FORE GOD HATH JOINED TOGETHER, LET NO MAN PUT 
ASUNDER. They say to him: Why then did Moses command to give 
a bill of divorce, and to put away? 

He saith to them: Because Moses by reason of the hardness of your 
heart permitted you to put away your wives; but from the beginning 
it was not so. 

And I say to you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, except 
it be for fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery; 
and he that shall marry her that is put away committeth adultery. . . . 

Mike: And that’s God speaking! 

Henry: Yes, God speaking. 

Mike: By Jupiter! that’s a perfect answer to Betsy’s question. I 
could have floored her with that. But, Henry — 

Henry: What? 

Mike: Read that last verse again. I think there is a loop-hole. 

Henry: (reads text) “And I say to you that whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery; and he that shall marry her that is put away, 
committeth adultery.” 

Mike: Could that phrase: “except it be for fornication,” possibly 
mean that if the wife is so guilty, the husband may get a divorce? 

Henry: And marry again? 

Mike: Yes. 

Henry: Absolutely not! 

Mike: Why, the text seems to indicate that, doesn’t it? 

Henry: Well, a superficial reading of it has given a lot of non- 
Catholics that idea. 

Mike: Of course that can’t be true. But how prove it. I can imagine 
Betsy bringing up that very point. 

Henry: Look here at the end of the text: “he that shall marry 
her that is put away,’—that is for fornication, — “committeth 
adultery.” Fornication is a generic term that is used for this sin whether 
it be between married or unmarried. Adultery, however, is a sin proper 
only to one who is still under the bond of matrimony. Hence if she 
who is “put away” is still capable of committing adultery as the text 
reads, she must still be married. The putting away is no divorce, there- 
fore, but merely separation. And since the wife who is “put away” is 
still married, the husband who puts her away is also still bound. And 
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likewise cannot enter into any other union as long as his consort lives. 
_ Besides, Mike, if the interpretation that some people try to read into 
this text were true, Christ would be guilty of flagrant contradiction. 
Above he said: “what God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” And here, they say, Christ didn’t mean to say that at all. . 
Mike: Say, Juliana, you’re wonderful ! 
Henry: Tsk, tsk, my fellow! 
Mike: You know what I’m going to do? 
Henry: Couldn’t guess in a thousand tries. 
Mike: I’m going to town and invest in a Bible and a good catechism. 
Henry: You, also, ought to subscribe to a good Catholic magazine. 
Mike: I’m going to do that, too. 


CHARACTER ANECDOTE 


Benjamin Franklin one day entered a public eating place 
after a hard journey in the depth of winter. He was half 
frozen, but he found the fireplace of the inn so closely crowded 
by loungers that it was impossible to get within thawing dis- 
tance of the flames. 








As there was no evidence of any intention to make room, 
Franklin, being a philosopher, turned to the inn-keeper and 
called: 


“My good man, have you any oysters?” 
“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 


“Well, then, give my horse a peck.” 








“What! Give your horse oysters?” 
“Yes, give him a peck,” commanded Franklin. 


Decidedly astonished at this unusual order, the host pre- 
pared to obey, and was followed out to the stable by many of 
the loungers, who wanted to see the strange spectacle of a horse 
eating oysters. 


Franklin helped himself to a seat next to the fire and awaited 
developments. Presently the disappointed men returned. The 
host exclaimed : 


“Sir, the horse would not eat the oysters.” 


“Oh, well,” answered Franklin, “I suppose I will have to 
eat them myself; and you can try the horse with a peck of 
oats.” 
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This concludes the outline of the principles of self-mastery offered in 
the present series. It goes without saying that man, in his present condi- 
tion, cannot fully apply these principles without supernatural help. But 
with the supernatural help of prayer and sacraments, this represents the 
progress of self-mastery. 





D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


The Story Thus Far: 

The heart of man’s task in attaining self-mastery is the regulating of 
his passions, i.e., the desires that awaken in his body whenever bodily 
good or evil is perceived. The passions of brute animals are regulated 
by instinct: i.e., animals are so created that they can perceive as good 
only that which in the long run will not be harmful to them. There is 
instinct in man, but it is not blind and predetermined as in the animal. 
He has a reason to supersede it, which shows him not one kind of good 
which he must choose, but many good things from which he may choose. 
Therefore man must rule himself by the use of his intellect and his free 
will, 

It is the intellect’s task (1) to learn to evaluate quickly and easily 
the full content of an appealing or repellent bodily object. This 
means that whenever any one of the passions is aroused in the body, 
the intellect must at once survey the object that has aroused it from 
all possible angles and hand over a report to the will, so that the latter 
may choose to reject or accept the object in accordance with the person’s 
real good. The intellect must be ready (2) to act as censor of itself; 
i.e., to examine its first judgments about things so carefully as to rec- 
ognize when it is allowing some passion unreasonably to sway its deci- 
sions. Many adages are the expression of this need: e.g., “Love is blind,” 
which means that the passion of love will often not permit the intellect 
to judge reasonably about an object: it insists on directing the conclu- 
sion. 

Let the intellect evaluate the objects that appeal to the body, and act 
as a strict censor of its own first judgments, and the beginnings of self- 
mastery are made. 

Now conclude the story: 
The intellect alone cannot save man from the power of his bodily 
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passions. It can, it is true, always perceive which is the better of two 
modes of action, whether to give in to a passion or to obstruct it, but 
it never perceives one course to be so overwhelmingly superior that the 
other has no chance of being chosen at all. The reason for this is the 
fact that in every judgment about something good, it perceives con- 
nected with the same object something “bad,” i.e., something that is 
repellent in some way. For example, if the intellect perceives the value 
of chastity in a given instance, it likewise perceives the sharp denials 
that it is going to cost the body; if it perceives the bodily satisfaction 
of indulgence, it likewise perceives the penalty that must be paid if the 
indulgence be morally wrong. The point is that whenever the intellect 
sees something good in any degree, it sees something that the will may 
choose. The job is to keep one’s will from choosing the good things 
that have the greatest admixture of penalty and pain. 

Now because, no matter how much the intellect is trained to perceive 
superior goods, the will shall never be without its power of choosing 
the inferior, the latter must be carefully trained and exercised in the 
art of choosing. Again and again we have stressed the fact that the will 
cannot be forced in any sense of the word from outside: it is the rudder 
of the ship that is man’s soul, but in a sense it is also the hand that 
holds the rudder ; it must steer itself, and through itself the whole ship 
that is man, either through the calm and peaceful waters of self-mastery 
and peace, or towards the hidden rocks of strife and self-destruction. 

In carrying out its dominant role, the power of the will may be 
called twofold; (1) it has the power of initiative, i.e., it can originate 
action involving all the faculties and passions of man; and (2) it can 
check and change action that has already begun in other faculties or 
in the passions. The training of both these powers is indispensable to 
the attainment of self-mastery. 

I, Originating Action. 

First of all, we say that the will can originate action. This does 
not mean that it can set itself into action before an object has been 
presented to it; it does mean that once an object has been presented 
to it in any way or with any appealing elements, it can originate action 
that will powerfully increase the appeal. For example, when the intel- 
lect obtains its first glimpse of the value of some virtue, like charity 
or justice or chastity, the will is moved to desire the good thus repre- 
sented. But at first it may be moved very weakly, with a powerful 
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sense of the competitive alure of the opposite vices. In other words, 
it accepts the intellect’s dictum that the virtue represented is the highest 
possible good in theory, but in practice it still feels itself strongly drawn 
to objects, as they appear, which involve the surrender of the virtues in 
question. It is at this point that the will can originate action which will 
render the appeal of the latter less strong. The following principles 
embody its task: 

1. Once the intellect has shown the will a superior good, the latter 
must direct the imagination, memory, sight, hearing, and other bodily 
powers to seek out and clearly perceive strong bodily images of its value, 
so that tt will appeal not only to the spiritual faculties, but to the bodily 
appetites and passions as well. 


N OTHER words, the will has to make allies out of the passions, 

instead of letting them make it their ally. There are many power- 
ful means of accomplishing this. Perhaps the most effective of all is to 
utilize the full force of example on one’s passions. Let us say, for in- 
stance, that the superior good recognized by the intellect and at first 
weakly desired by the will, is some virtue. It is true that the intellect 
alone can perceive the abstract thing called virtue; but the bodily eyes 
and the imagination can perceive virtuous men and women, virtuous 
actions, and the bodily effects of virtue. When these things are per- 
ceived in a bodily setting, they are likewise desired in a bodily way. 
The force of example, the motive power of hero-worship, the living 
influence of living ideals are elements that go into the attainments of 
self-mastery precisely because they give attractive pictures to the eyes 
and the imagination and the memory, and these awaken the bodily 
passions to a strong desire for the superior good and support the 
spiritual will in its choosing. 

If this be unclear, let us demonstrate it by a more concrete example. 
A man may know what the virtue of chastity is, and may recognize all 
the reasons for being chaste. Yet if the bodily appetites be in no way 
attracted by chastity, but rather violently attracted by lust, he will find 
it most difficult to exercise his will to the point of avoiding all lustful 
indulgence. For that reason he uses his will-power to awaken his bodily 
appetites in favor of chastity in the following ways: he reads the 
stories of great men who were pure in the midst of innumerable dangers 
to purity; of men who achieved greatness in an heroic way because 
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they had learned control of bodily passions ; he seeks out men who bear 
upon their features and manifest in their words and display in their 
actions the beautiful effects of this virtue. The images aroused by such 
examples are strong and enduring; they inevitably affect his bodily 
appetites, giving them a determined tendency toward the same kind 
of conduct that made the greatness of others; ultimately he cultivates 
what is sometimes called “a passion for chastity” which is strong enough 
to offset the most powerful “passion for illicit pleasure.” The same 
treatment applies to the attainment of charity or patience or resigna- 
tion or any other virtue that enters into the attainment of self-mastery. 

We cannot leave this point without commenting that the principle 
being explained here was one of the reasons for the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. The Incarnation is a supernatural fact, but its natural 
implications must not be overlooked. God could have appealed to the 
intellect and free will of man without ever assuming human nature; 
God could have announced His truths and His laws without leaving 
heaven or cloaking his spiritual nature in any way. But He knew that so 
long as the eyes and ears and imagination and appetites of man were un- 
impressed by the good of truth and the necessity of divine law, man 
would with the utmost difficulty be saved. So He became Man, giving 
his fellow-men the visible appearance or image of the truths and laws 
He revealed, so that bodily admiration and love and desire would sup- 
port the will in its important choosing. That is why meditation on Christ, 
learning to “image” Christ, is still one of the essential means of 
progress in virtue and sanctity. 

Closely connected with the task of subjecting oneself to the force 
of example, is that of surrounding oneself with bodily images, symbols, 
decorations, companions, reminders of one’s ideals, which are merely 
the superior goods selected by the will for pursuit and attainment. In a 
word, the will must direct the use of every kind of material means 
which will arouse desires in which both the spiritual and bodily appe- 
tites participate. Without that the strife between the two may leave the 
issue forever in doubt. 


2. The second principle that the will must put into effect as originat- 
ing action is this: 


The will must direct the body ond its faculties away from objects 
that would so strongly influence the. neue that the will would be 
powerless to withstand them. - 
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ELF-MASTERY involves a knowledge of the power of the bodily 
S appetites and the determined and continued will not to try them 
above the strength of the will to resist. It is the will’s task then, to 
steer the body along those paths in life where the more powerful among 
the bodily passions will not be unnecessarily agitated and moved by 
things seen and heard. No man can avoid all strife between his pas- 
sions and his will; no man can even be certain of where he will meet 
the greatest dangers to the authority of his will over passion. But every 
man knows that in certain circumstances there is always great danger ; 
he knows that amid certain kinds of companions his passions will be 
supported as having higher rights than his will; he knows, often from 
his own experience, that things which have little appeal to the passions 
of others, have an overwhelming influence upon his own. 


Theologians have a name for this activity of the will: they call it 
“avoiding the occasions of sin.” The psychological reason behind the 
phrase is the fact that the supremacy of the will is threatened by every 
person or place or thing that a man knows, either by experience or the 
common consent of all men, have too strong an effect upon his pas- 
sions. The will must originate this activity of “avoidance,” by planning 
and executing a program for the body and the soul. 


II. Checking Action. 


The second necessary function of the will in self-mastery is that 
of acting as a check upon passions when they have already been aroused. 
We have just said that no man can avoid all strife between passion 
and will; neither can he know in advance all the occasions wherein that 
strife may be precipitated. But he must know what to do when the strife 
begins, i.e., when the intellect perceives that the passion aroused is 
not good for the whole man. The principles are these: 

1. The will must learn the art of diverting the attention of the senses 
away from the object that is exciting the unruly passion. 


T IS of little avail for the will to try to work directly upon a pas- 
I sion that has been aroused; it must direct its efforts to turning the 
eyes or ears or imagination away from the sight of that which has 
caused the passion. It has been stressed that the bodily passions are 
automatically awakened by the presence of an appealing or repellent 
bodily object. The only way in which the will can suppress the pas- 
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sion, if the intellect perceive it as evil, is to lead the body outside the 
range of the appealing object. 

This is done in different ways according to the nature of the pas- 
sion that has been aroused. Some passions can be made to subside only 
by abject flight from the thing that has awakened them. Some forms of 
sensuality (passion for bodily pleasure) can only be quieted or miti- 
gated when the will commands the body to remove itself entirely from 
the source of instigation. Prompt recognition of this necessity of flight 
and immediate acting upon it are of the essence of self-mastery. No 
man can captain his own soul unless he knows when and from where to 
retreat. 

In other instances, the will need only divert the senses away from 
one particular aspect of a thing to obstruct the force of passion. A man 
aroused to anger or hatred of a person, needs to learn quickly to divert 
his senses from the evil that person is inflicting upon him or the evil 
that is in the person to the elements in his makeup that are not worthy 
of anger or hatred at all. Every patient man has learned to concentrate 
his vision on the inherent dignity of his fellow-man; he has learned 
literally to “over-look” weakness and sin and bad will because he 
knows that if he looks at these things his anger will be inevitable. 
Every man who has freed himself from all hatred of other men, has 
done so by diverting his senses away from the evil in them and fixing 
them upon the good, of which there is never a total lack in any man. 

The second way in which the will can act as a check upon the force 
of passion is by exercising its power over the passions in times and 
circumstances when there is little or nothing at stake. The principle may 
be stated as follows: 

2. The will must practice restraint of innocent passions as a means 
of training itself and increasing its power over those passions which 
are innocent but harmful. 


HIS means cultivating the habit of resistance by judicious forms 

of self-denial. Many popular books have been written in recent 
years on topics such as “Strength of Will” — “Cultivating Will Power,” 
etc. Invariably they recommend rather trying exercises by which the will 
is to be strengthened in itself. But many of them make the mistake 
of not considering the kind of enemy the will is to meet in the battles of 
life, and therefore they propose practices that have little value for actual 
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experience. The enemy of the will is inordinate passion ; the only means 
of strengthening it against this enemy is some practice that gives it 
mastery over passion. Such practices as standing motionless on a chair 
for a quarter of an hour, holding out the arms for minutes on end, 
balancing oneself on one foot, etc., may be good physical exercise and 
may test the will after a fashion, but they do little to prepare the will 
for its every day struggles with passion. The exercises that invest the 
will with needed power are those that involve some passion nearly re- 
lated to those that cause the most difficulty in real life: overcoming 
the desire for certain foods or drinks, denying oneself certain forms of 
pleasure and amusement, disciplining the tendencies of curiosity — to 
exercise the will in reference to such things even in circumstances that 
are innocent is to develop power where power is needed by every man. 
Such exercises, of course, must be judiciously chosen. The principle 
must be remembered that self-mastery does not mean suppression of all 
passion as if passions in themselves were bad, but domination of pas- 
sion by the superior faculties of mind and free will. 


HESE are the outstandng principles that must be incorporated 

into a program by any man who wants to be, as he should be, the 
captain of his soul. Without them his self-development will be a hit- 
or-miss sort of business, uncertain both as to method and success. With- 
out them, a man may go along peacefully and without great strife for a 
while, but of a sudden will rise a trial that will sweep him off his feet 
and overwhelm his will. “Know thyself,” said the great Socrates, “and 
thou shalt be wise.” Know thyself, train thyself, rule thyself, and thou 
shalt be in the fullest sense — a man. 


The following is a brief summary of the principles that have been explained 
in the articles on self-mastery: 


1. The passions must be recognized and understood. They 
are bodily sources of reaction to bodily goods or evils that have 
been perceived by the body. 


2. The intellect must criticize and evaluate the full content 
of every object that awakens desire or revulsion in the body. 

3. The intellect must criticize and evaluate not only the 
objects that appeal to bodily desires, but its own first judg- 
ments passed upon them. 

4. The will must direct the imagination, memory, eyes and 
ears to seek such strong bodily images of good things as 
opposed to evil, of virtue as opposed to vice, that the former 
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will appeal not only to the spiritual faculties of mind and will, 
but to bodily appetites and passions. 
_ 5. The will must direct the body and its faculties away 
from objects that would so strongly influence the passions that 
the will would be powerless to withstand them. 

6. The will must learn the art of diverting the attention of 
the senses from the object that is exciting unruly passions. 

7. The will must practice restraint of innocent passions as a 


means of training itself and increasing its power over those 
which are innocent but harmful. 











PASSIONS 





To some devout souls who have ever heard the denunciation 
of passion made in the most decided manner, it will come 
strange to their ear to hear that passions, after all, are not in 
themselves evil. All passions can, without exception, be turned 
to good. Had Judas but turned his love for money into love 
for his Master there would have been one passion well di- 
rected. St. Alphonsus had ambition, but ambition that took 
a timely swerve towards the right channel. He wished success. 
He coveted esteem. But then light and grace descended and 
behold him founding a Congregation of Religious. “I wish I 
had all the money in the world”—a mighty ambition — but he 
adds, “that I could give it all away!” What holy defection! 
Wolsey had desires, but had they been only half as ardent for 
his God as they were for his king he would have greeted his 
death with a more willing heart. Sadness, instead of degenerat- 
ing into melancholy, can become sweet resignation under trials 
or compassion for the suffering Christ. Despair takes the form 
of a rightful mistrust of self based upon our own insufficiency 
and our sins. And so for all eleven of the passions. Our object 
then, is not to destroy our passions. No, we must elevate them. 
We must sublimate and refine them. 


THE POINT OF A NEEDLE 


We must therefore bear this little trial willingly. Little, we 
may call it, like all our sorrows, because of the brevity of 
time, since no trial can last longer than our time in this life. 
How much time have we? It is like the point of a needle. 
Therefore it is very true that sorrow is brief, because trouble 
that is past, I suffer no longer, since the time is past; what may 
come, I do not suffer yet, as I am not sure of having the time, 
since I must die, and I do not know when. I have only this 
little point of present time, and no more. Therefore every 
great grief is small, because of the brevity of time. 

— St. Catherine of Siena. 
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Quadragesimo Anno 
THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 


Translation and Comment by R. J. Mriuier, C.Ss.R. 


It must not be thought, however, that such a thoroughgoing change of heart 
has taken place in every single Socialist group or party which is not Com- 
munistic. Most of them do not give up their objects of class warfare and the 

abolition of private property, but only moderate their stand upon 
First Doubt: 


Can th these points to some extent. Now, in this case, when false prin- 
Church fo ciples are being softened down, or even somehow waived, the 
half way? question arises;—or rather, is unwarrantedly raised in certain 


quarters — whether Christian principles could not be also softened 
down or modified in some way, so that the Church might as it were go half way 
towards meeting Socialism on common ground. Some there are who entertain the 
vain, elusive hope that Socialists can thus be won over to our cause. Vain hope, 
indeed! Let those who would become apostles of the Socialists preach Christian 
truth pure and undefiled, openly and sincerely, and without the 
The Answer slightest siding in with error. Above all, if they would be truly 
heralds of the Gospel, let them strive to show the Socialists that 
their demands, as far as they are just, will find a much more firm defense in 
principles drawn from the Christian faith, and will be realized with far greater 
certainty if aided by the power of Christian charity. 
But what if, in this matter of class war and private property, Socialism were 
really to undergo a moderating process and a reformation which would leave it 
quite without objection insofar as these points are concerned? 
Second Doubt: Would it, just by reason of that change, have altogether given up 
Can Socialism . ~ aie os - 4 : 
be baptized? its nature of hostility to Christianity? This is the question which 
is holding many minds in doubt. Many good and upright Catholics, 
fully conscious of the fact that Christian principles never can be cast aside or 
sacrificed in any way, seem to be turning to the Holy See and earnestly beseech- 
ing Us to give a decision as to whether Socialism has abjured sufficient of its 
false doctrines so that without the compromise of any Christian principle, it can 
be received and so to say baptized into the Church. And We, desiring as required 
by Our Fatherly solicitude to answer these appeals, do now pronounce as follows: 
whether Socialism be considered as a theory, or an historical fact, 
The Answer: or a movement if it really remain Socialism, it cannot be recon- 
Unchristian cited with the teachings of the Catholic Church; and this holds 
meept of . : ; 3 
Society even in the case where it has made concessions as above described 
to truth and justice. The reason for this is because Socialism 
conceives the nature of society in a way which is completely out of harmony with 
Christian truth. 
On this point, the Christian teaching is as follows: Man is gifted with a 
social nature. He has been placed upon this earth to live his life among his 
fellows in society, and under an authority that comes from God. 
Reasons: He is to cultivate and to develop fully all his faculties for the 
= praise and glory of His Creator. And finally, he is to find in 
faithfully attending to the duties of his walk in life, whatever it 
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may be, a means of reaching temporal and eternal happiness. Socialism, on the 
other hand, ignorant and unconcerned about this lofty end of man as well as of 
society, declares that man’s living with his fellows in society is something that 
has been invented as a matter of convenience. 

It is, indeed, a fact, that economic production goes ahead in better fashion if 
the labor is well portioned out than if there is only scattered individual effort. 
But from this fact the Socialists conclude that economic activity — which to them 

Bae has nothing but a crass material end or object — must by necessity 
— become the task of the community. Consequently, so they claim, 

all men must by necessity be altogether put at the disposal of the 
community in the interests of material production. And what is more, the Social- 
ists lay such stress on having an abundance of the goods that serve man’s earthly 
needs that they want all his higher goods, not excepting liberty itself, to be put 
aside or even sacrificed in the interests of the greatest efficiency in economic pro- 
duction. The loss of human dignity involved in such a “socialization” of the 
economic process will be amply compensated, so they claim, by the rich abun- 
dance of material goods produced by this community of effort, and distributed 
profusely among the individual members, who will be freely able to apply them 
for the satisfaction of their every need and want. This is society as Socialism 
views it: impossible and inconceivable unless recourse is had to violence of the 
most excessive kind; and on the other hand, no less excessive in the license or 
false liberty it fosters. For it does away with genuine authority in society, which 
is not based on temporal and material convenience or expediency, but is derived 
from God alone, the Creator and the last end of all things. 

Thus while Socialism, equally with every other error, may contain some element 
of truth (and this the Sovereign Pontiffs never have denied), it nevertheless is 

, founded on a concept of human society which it teaches as its 
Poa own; and this concept or this doctrine cannot be reconciled with 
onclusion Suche eae ais aia sacks 
true Christianity. Religious Socialism, or Christian Socialism, are 
contradictory terms. No one can be at the same time a good Catholic and a 
genuine Socialist. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 

In answering doubts, what does Pius XI do? 

The doubts are two: first, if Socialism gives up some of its principles, can the 
Church also give up some of hers and go to meet it half way; and secondly, can 
there be such a thing as “Religious Socialism” or “Christian Socialism” ; the Pope 
states and answers the two doubts or questions, and then gives a practical con- 
clusion. 

How does the Pope state the first question? 

By doing three things: first, he states that Socialism usually does not abandon, 
but only moderates its stand on class war and private property; secondly, states 
that the doubt or question is “unwarrantedly” proposed; and thirdly, states the 
motive behind these proposals —mnamely, the “vain hope” of winning over the 
Socialists. 

Who is it that thus “unwarrantedly” raised this question? 

These were certain liberal Protestants and perhaps some Catholics in various 
countries of continental Europe. 

Why was there no “warrant” for doing so? 
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Because careful consideration would show that there never can be any slightest 
sacrifice of Christian principle; the Church has seen whole nations leave the 
Church rather than sacrifice a Christian principle—as for instance happened 
when a sacrifice of the Christian principles on matrimony would have probably 
saved England to the Church. 

How does the Pope answer this question? 

By doing three things: he states first, that such hopes are vain; secondly, that 
to win Socialists, Christian truth must be preached “pure and undefiled,” etc.; 
and thirdly, that the Socialists must be shown that Christian truth, pure and un- 
defiled, offers them the best means of realizing their just demands. 

Just what comes under the term “Christian truth” here? 

It means practically the social doctrine of the Church, especially as laid down 
in the Encyclicals “Rerum Novarum” and “The Fortieth Year.” 

How can the doctrine of “Rerwm Novarum” and “The Fortieth Year” prove 
more effective than Socialist doctrine in procuring justice for the workingman? 

On the point of class war, the workingman will surely be better off if em- 
ployers and workingmen unite in a spirit of co-operation and mutual under- 
standing, — as the Church teaches, than they will if concessions are wrung from 
employers under pressure, without mutual good will—as Socialism teaches; for 
the absence of good will leads only to new difficulties. And on the point of private 
property, the workingman will undoubtedly be better off if private property be 
kept free from attack—as the Church teaches, than they will if it be weakened 
in any way—as Socialism teaches; for the little property of the workingman 
will suffer most from any attack on private property; the great and powerful will 
always turn such attacks against the defenseless workingman. 

How does the Pope treat the second question— whether there can be such a 
thing as “Religious Socialism” or “Christian Socialism?” 

By doing three things: first, he states the question; secondly, gives his answer; 
and thirdly, gives the reason for the answer. 

Who ts it that proposed this question? 

In Australia and Germany there were groups of Catholics intent on social 
reform; some of them seem to have been the “would-be reformers” reprimanded 
by the Pope in an earlier part of the Encyclical. In 1930, the Austrians in the 
group drew up a kind of program which they submitted to the Pope for approval; 
its main content was the question here given in the Encyclical; it here receives 
its public and official answer. 

What is noteworthy in general about the Pope’s answer to this question? 

The noteworthy thing is the unusual solemnity with which he declares: “We 
pronounce,” etc. This solemnity of expression, together with the nature of what 
he is pronouncing on: namely, a fact connected with faith or morals, indicates that 
this pronouncement partakes somehow at least of the Pope’s infallibility in matters 
of faith or morals. This should be noted by those who declare that “The Fortieth 
Year” is Socialistic; as a matter of fact, the nearest thing to an infallible pro- 
nouncement in the whole Encyclical is a condemnation of Socialism even in its 
mildest form. 


What is the difference between Socialism as a doctrine, an historical fact, and 
a movement? 


As a doctrine, it is Socialism in theory; as a fact, Socialism as it has appeared 
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in practice; as a movement, Socialism as it has appeared in political parties of 
varous kinds. These last two terms may overlap somewhat; the Pope evidently 
uses them with a desire of excluding any possible misunderstanding of the com- 
pleteness of his condemnation. 

Does everything that goes by the name of Socialism, or “smacks of Socialism,” 
come under this condemnation? 

No: only those theories or parties which “really remain Socialism,” as the 
Pope says; what that means is explained in the reasons he gives for the con- 
demnation. 

How does the Pope give his reasons for the condemnation of Socialism? 

In general, he does this by comparing the Christian concept of man and society 
with the Socialistic concept. 

What does he give as the Christian concept of man and society? 

He gives four points of this concept: first, the fact of man’s living in society 
is a matter or a requirement of his very nature; secondly, authority in society is 
from God and here the Pope refers to St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 13/1: 
“There is no power but from God, and those that are, are ordained of God ;” 
thirdly, man’s activity in society is a matter of the free development of his facul- 
ties for God’s glory; and fourthly, man’s activity in society has for its object 
man’s own temporal and eternal happiness; here the Pope refers to the Encyclical 
of Leo XIII, “Diuturnum,” issued June 29, 1881, and dealing with the origin of 
civil authority. Unfortunately, there is no available English translation. 

How is man’s living in society a requirement of his very nature? 

This is plainly evident from a consideration of man’s natural needs: without 
the help and co-operation of his fellowmen, he is the most helpless and defenseless 
creature on earth; he needs his fellowmen in order to live as a human being; for 
without them, he could never provide himself with food, clothing, shelter, to say 
nothing of the higher things of life; it is also evident from his natural faculty of 
Speech, by which he communicates with his fellows: 

How does the Pope give the Socialistic concept of society? 

He gives the Socialist doctrine corresponding to the four points of the Chris- 


tian concept presented above; and then gives a short summary or conclusion of 
this Socialist concept. 


What are the four points of the Socialist concept of man and socicty? 

First, man’s living in society is not from his nature, but is only a matter of 
expediency or convenience for bigger and better economic production; secondly, 
authority in society is not from God. (Who indeed has no place whatever in the 
Socialist concept of man and society) but from the necessities of combined 
directed effort for bigger and better economic production; thirdly, man’s activity 
in society is not to be free, but is to be a matter of compulsory service in the 
interests of bigger and better economic production; fourthly, man’s activity in 
society has for its ultimate object the free enjoyment (and this is the only “free- 
dom” which Socialism recognizes) of the material goods produced by bigger 
and better economic production. 

What is the Pope’s summary of the Socialist concept of man and society? 

He gives it in three points: first, excessive compulsion and violence is an essen- 
tial part of Socialism; secondly, excessive license and the absence of all true 
moral restraint — which is what the Pope means by “false liberty” —is also an 
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essential part of Socialism; and thirdly, both of these excesses are due to the 
absence of true authority. 


How is this false liberty or “license” an essential part of Socialism? 

According to Socialism, there is no authority whatever in society except that 
which is necessary for bigger and better economic production; hence in everything 
not directly connected with bigger and better economic production men are “free” 
to do exactly as they please; i.e., in moral, spiritual, and religious matters. 

How do the Christian and Socialistic concepts of man differ on this point of 
liberty? 

They are directly opposed to each other. Where the Christian declares man 
to be free, Socialism says he is under compulsion: namely, in the use of his 
faculties for economic production: and where the Christian concept says he is 


bound, Socialism says he is free: namely, in matters of the moral law, or of 
“genuine authority in society.” 


In. the practical conclusion to this section on doubts or questions what does the 
Pope do? 

He condemns “Religious Socialism” or “Christian Socialism” in unmistakable 
terms. Note that there had been a political party in Austria called the “Christian 
Socialists,” to whom this condemnation had special application. 





PARISH RECORD 





Here is a partial list of the achievements of one of the large 
parishes in the East during the past years. It is Sacred Heart 
Parish in Pittsburgh, with the Rev. Dr. Thos. F. Coakley as 
pastor: 

No child from the parish has been committed to a charitable 
institution in the past 14 years. 

No evictions from homes have taken place during the entire 
depression. 

Relief expenditures have reached as high as $3,000 a month, 
and have been met. 

During the four worst years of the depression, the parish 
t has given work to 14 men a day over and above its regular + 
staff. 

Two Sisters of Charity are constantly occupied in charitable 
work in the parish. 

One assistant priest devotes nearly all his time to domestic 
relations cases. 

Only two boys from the parish got into Morals Court during 
the past year. 

An open forum is conducted every Monday evening for 
parishioners at which there is free discussion of the Papal 
Encyclicals. 
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PREDESTINATION 


The learned Franciscan, Duns Scotus, was once walking along a 
country road, and he came up to a farmer working in his field, and 
cursing loudly as he did so. Scotus approached him, and begged him to 
cease his blaspheming, saying that such oaths were grievous sins. 

The farmer answered : 

“What difference does it make? God knows where I will spend 
eternity, and nothing I can do will change it.” 

The monk looked at the half-ploughed field, and then said gently: 

“Why are you ploughing that field? God knows whether you are 
going to have a crop or not.” ° 

“Yes,” replied the farmer, “but just the same, I must sow my seed 
if I expect to reap a harvest.” ; 

“Just so,” said Duns Scotus, “and so also you must sow your seed 
for eternity, if you expect to reap a reward.” 


ROYAL AMANUENSIS 


One day a lay-brother companion of St. Peter Canisius, who 
used to do a certain amount of dictated writing for him, had to be 
absent for an hour or so on some errand. The door of Peter’s room 
opened, and in came the Prince William, on a visit to the Saint. 

Peter, who was hard at work on a new book of devotion, was 
sitting at his desk with his eyes closed, and lost in his thoughts — 
thinking out the next paragraphs of his book. 

“You were certainly quick, brother,” he said, without turning his 
head. “Good man! Now sit down and write.” 

The Prince, without a word, humbly sat down, and wrote for more 
than an hour at Peter’s dictation. Finally the lay-brother walked in on 
the scene, and, amazed, cried out: 

“Good Heavens, Father Peter, open your eyes, and see who deigns 
to be your scribe!” 

The Saint did so, and when he saw the Prince, was filled with 
confusion. He begged him for forgiveness. 
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“Not at all,” was the response, “I wanted very much to be your 
scribe in this pious work, and I congratulate myself on having been 
able to do so.” 


PROSPERITY 


It is related in the life of St. John, the Almoner, that there were 
two workmen living in Alexandria, one of whom was very prosperous, 
and the other in very straightened circumstances. And this despite the 
fact that the one who was prosperous had a larger family to support, and 
received no higher wages for his work than did his neighbor. 

One day the poor workman came to visit his friend, and asked him 
to reveal to him the secret of his prosperity. 

“That is easily done,” was the reply, “ I have discovered a secret 
treasure, which I will show to you tomorrow.” 

The next day, the poor workman, all elated, accompanied his com- 
panion on his mysterious little journey. Lo and behold! the journey 
ended on the steps of a Church! 

“Here is my treasure,’ was the explanation, “It is the Blessing of 
God on my work. Come with me every day to this church to pray, 
and you too will succeed.” 

The poor man did so, and, though his material lot did not change, 
soon felt himself to be as prosperous as his friend. 


UNRECOGNIZED 


Benedict XI, born of poor parents, was elevated to the Papal Throne 
in 1303. Once, while passing in the neighborhood of his home, his 
mother, who was still of the poorer class, asked to speak with him. The 
Pope asked how she was dressed. The answer came back that she was 
attired in elegant fashion, after the manner of those who are rich. 

“Ah, that is not my mother,” said the Pope. 

These words were carried to the mother, who immediately and 
humbly put aside her rich clothes, and, attired in humble dress, once 
again presented herself for an audience. This time, the Pope received 
her at once, and embraced her affectionately. 


we w}] 


If anyone were to ask me in what age I should have preferred to 
live I should answer ‘Now’. — Montalembert. 
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THE VIRTUE OF AMBITION 


The ambition of all Catholics in life should be that they may some 
day be included in the long list of unknown heroes who are liturgically 
feted on the first day of November — all Saints. 

Most of us have little expectation that we may ascend so high in the 
scale of virtue and heroic love of God that our lives will be singled out 
and made the object of special remembrance and honor; we feel too 
humbly certain that our imperfections and weaknesses can best be veiled 
with the cloak of our friends’ kind charity and strangers’ unawareness 
when we are dead. 

But there is not one of us who should not be hoping and praying 
and striving for a place on the honor roll of the great masses of the un- 
known, of those men and women who at least never gave up striving, and 
who died clinging confidently to the cross of Jesus Christ. 

All are saints who have been admitted to the glory and happiness of 
the courts of God. Their names may be forgotten now on earth; even 
the stones that marked their graves may have mouldered away like the 
substance of their bodies. But this we know —they are living and 
rejoicing in the remembrance of their constant striving; in their 
gratitude that they were never content to remain enslaved by sin; in their 
realization that all their earthly trials are not worthy to be compared with 
what they have received from God. 

On All Saints’ Day, we can almost hear these unsung heroes uniting 
their voices to implore God’s graces in behalf of the multitude of 
Christians looking up to them from earth — the humble and simple and 
penitent and hidden and unknown many who were born to be saints not 
in the eyes of men but at least one day before God. 

So we rouse ambition from its lethargy on this day of November, 
and begin to aspire once more. There is room for confessors and virgins 
and martyrs and penitents and good ordinary loyal Christians on the 
roster of God’s saints; there is a place in the chorus of their voices for 
our own. We need only set our eyes on the goal and our feet in the 
path that has been worn clear by the missions of the unknown. 
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NOVEMBER DILEMMA 


It is hard to see how those who claim to be Christians yet abhor 
Catholicism, can escape the dilemma that must confront them because 
of their rejection of the Catholic doctrine of Purgatory. Excluding those 
purely nominal Christians who have practically rejected all the truths 
Christ revealed, or “interpreted” them in some mystical or imaginative 
sense, we know that many have clear ideas of right and wrong and 
heaven and hell and God’s purity and holiness. It is they on whom the 
dilemma lies. 

If they reject Purgatory, they have to hold one of two things: 
either sin is not such a monstrous thing as it is made out to be, or it 
is so much worse than it is made out to be that the least sin will con- 
demn a man to hell. Either of these two things staggers the sincere 
mind. 

The alternatives are very clearcut. Either a man, dying with 
one or many light infractions of God’s law unatoned for on his soul, 
is going straight to heaven (on the assumption that there is no Pur- 
gatory) or he is going straight to hell. If he goes straight to heaven, 
it means that God must embrace in purest love one who shortly before 
slighted Him, wounded Him, hurt Him. And that would mean that 
there is, after all, no responsibility on a man at all for his sins; indeed, 
if God is willing to overlook so absolutely light sins, there is room for 
the argument that He would overlook the greater ones as well. That of 
course would mean that men are not accountable at all, not free in any 
sense, not blameworthy for any deeds. It amounts to the contradiction 
that man is not man. 


Or, if the man dying with light sins on his soul, goes straight to 
hell, then an overwhelming majority of human beings might as well 
give up all hope of heaven. If the same God who said “the just man 
falls seven times a day” is going to condemn to everlasting hell the just 
man for the kind of faults meant in that statement, then “none of us 
dare seek salvation.” And that would make God out a tyrant in whom no 
reasoning being could be expected to believe. 

Apart from Scripture, therefore, but with ironclad logic deriving 
from the essential truths there revealed, stands the Catholic doctrine 
on Purgatory: that a man, though he be not completely turned from 
God by serious sin at death, must yet atone for his imperfections and 
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light sins before he can enter heaven. And from the truth of the solidar- 
ity of the human race and the interdependence of human beings one on 
another flows the Scripturally confirmed doctrine that those yet living 
can help those who are dead and in Purgatory to make their atonement. 

It is a consoling doctrine: consoling to the mind that seeks logical 
truth, and to the heart that yearns to express itself in immortal love! 


PRO-LABOR PARTISANSHIP 


Not long ago, in these columns, we criticized those Catholic papers 
that have been back-tracking in the campaign for social justice in this 
country. Many of them, we said in effect, are “viewing with alarm” 
the activities of Labor groups, and making their mistakes a reason for 
castigating Labor as a whole. 

One of the papers mentioned by name, The Wanderer of St. Paul, 
answers that we and others like us are guilty of “uncritical partisanship 
in support of any and all demands of Labor.” We are the victims “of 
a new-born enthusiasm for Social Justice” that fares blindly forth into 
the arena. 

The charge is rather sweeping, and not a little “uncritical” itself. 
Readers will agree that we have seldom written any article on the Labor 
question in which we did not warn against the actual and possible in- 
justices and wrongs of which Labor groups may be guilty. We have 
never and do not now subscribe to any such foolhardy notion that any 
and all the demands of labor are to be gratified in the name of Social 
Justice. To do so would be to flaunt some of the simplest and most 
vigorous sections of the great social Encyclicals. 

But we are partisan in this, that we believe that the emphatic di- 
rection of our efforts for Social Justice should be towards obtaining for 
laboring men the justice that in innumerable cases is still being with- 
held. We agree with the Wanderer that the standard of living in the 
United States is higher than in other countries. We agree that in some 
places in the United States working men are today receiving a just wage. 
We agree that working men can and do become dissatisfied with a living 
wage, and sometimes do demand more. We agree that capitalists have a 
right to a just return on their investments, and that many of them are 
likewise anxious to see justice rendered to their employees. We agree 
with all this — in fact have said the same many times. 

But all this is beside the issue. Our point is this, and we shall con- 
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tinue’ to make it: there are still thousands of working men and women 
who are not receiving a living wage. The reason for this state of affairs 
is that capitalists in the main have not yet abandoned the principle that 
labor is a commodity, to be bought and sold at the most convenient rate 
that competition will make possible. The only remedy, since the individ- 
ual conscience will not inspire a remedy, is the injection of the human 
element and human dignity into wage contracts by unionization and col- 
lective bargaining. 

We refuse to be sidetracked from this fundamental issue either by 
the fairness of some capitalists, which we admit, or the mistakes made 
by some laboring groups, which we abhor. The campaign against the 
principle that has ruled capitalism for years has only begun, and we be- 
lieve that Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI would be the last men in the 
world to say: Enough that you have made a beginning. 


THE COST OF A MARRIAGE TRIAL 


The report of the cases handled by the Reman Rota last year has 
recently been made to the Holy Father. For those who do not know, 
the Roman Rota may be described as the high court of judges in Rome 
which passes the last and most authoritative ecclesiastical decisions on 
disputes about marriage. 

For example, if a Catholic husband or wife think that they have 
grounds for having their marriage declared nuil, the case may be tried 
first by the ecclesiastical court of the diocese to which they belong; if 
that court decided one way or the other, the case may be appealed to 
another diocesan court, usually one near by and designated as a Court 
of Appeal; when a decision is rendered there, the case may yet be ap- 
pealed to the Roman Rota, where after due consideration of all evidence, 
a decision will be finally handed down against which there is no appeal. 

Perhaps there is no calumny against the Church more common than 
the one, to which even Catholics sometimes give a shamefaced credence, 
that this highest matrimonial court in the world can be appealed to only 
by those who have a great deal of money, and that a favorable decision 
can only be obtained by those who have a still greater amount. The 
record of last year’s decisions of the Rota is the annual clinching evi- 
dence against this statement. 

Last year, the Roman Rota issued 78 final decrees dealing with mar- 
riages. Of the 78, only 34 were decisions that declared marriages null. 
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Of these 34, there were 21 that were awarded free of any expense what- 
soever to the interested parties, because they were poor. 

The statement that money is the deciding factor in cases handled 
by the Roman Rota probably gets its wide acceptance from the fact 
that when it happens to be a rich person who appeals his case to the 
Rota gets a decision, this case is publicized in all the papers of the 
world. Nobody ever hears about the cases submitted in behalf of the 
poor, and those whose names have no news value. Let Catholics learn 


the figures quoted above and use them to give a little salutary publicity 
to the truth. 


DOWN GOES RELIGION 


The National Committee for Religion and Welfare Recovery has 
compiled a chart showing the increases in the national income since 1932 
and the commodities through which they were attained. Likewise are 
given the items in which decrease has occurred and the extent of both 
The results provoke comment. 

The 1936 income of the United States marks an increase of 61 per 
cent over 1932. This rise occurred largely because expenditures for 
jewelry, theatres, cigarettes, automobiles, army and navy, whiskey, radio, 
and beer increased anywhere from 25 to 31 per cent each. 

On the other sde of the ledger, figures show that 1936 marks a de- 
crease in the income of the following items and at the following rates: 
Churches, 30 per cent; general benevolences, 29 per cent; community 
chests, 24 per cent; colleges, 18 per cent. Almost everything pertain- 
ing to religion, charity, and education has decreased in income with 
the rising tide of prosperity. 

Such figures provide: their own sad commentary on modern man. 
In times of stress and trial, he runs to religion; supports his churches ; 
adores God and prays. In times of prosperity, he forgets God, gives 
up church-going and prayer, basks in material joys that money has 
strewn about him. Apparently, he looks upon religion as a last re- 
sort for improving his earthly status; it has no other purpose, and when 
that has been accomplished, may be tossed aside like a tool for which 
he has no more use. 

Of course there are thousands of whom this is not a description, but 
its reality is widespread enough to awaken sadness. How can a nation 
ever survive, if it lives for this world’s rewards alone. The fields of 
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history are spotted with the gravestones of other nations that tried 
it; death and extinction was their ultimate end. 

And the individual man or woman who thus casts off religion in 
prosperous days, gives but the latest proof of the sad words of Christ: 
How hardly shall they that have great possessions enter heaven! The 
problem of evil is not so unanswerable after all: men need to suffer 
to be kept on their knees before the eternal God! 


SELF-CONDEMNED 

In a recent America a Catholic father whose daily toil consists of 
writing headlines for a “respectable” modern newspaper, breaks down 
and weeps over the sad plight in which he finds himself. But instead 
of awakening our sympathy, his confession arouses in us a sense of 
moral shame that the man signed himself a “Catholic.” 

Alarmed, he says, at the growing number of sex captions he was 
being called upon to write, he felt constrained to object. “This sex prob- 
lem,” he continues, has jolted me personally in the last six months, 
for I have discovered that my young son has become such an ardent 
reader at the hands of the good nuns that he’s devouring not only 
the comics but the picture captions and the headlines of the important 
stories. It is going to be necessary for me to censor my own work, to 
cut out all the smart ‘sexy’ headlines I’ve had to write during the 
day, before I turn over my newspaper to the family in the evening.” 

What a solution of a problem in sin and scandal for a Catholic to 
come to! He is going to keep on writing “smart sexy headlines.” He is 
going to permit them to circulate among thousands of children whom 
he does not know. But out of the thousands he is going to salvage the 
morals of his own sons by taking a scissors and clipping out the smart 
headlines he himself wrote an hour before. Could a better example of 
the double standard of morals, one for the public and the other for 
one’s own family, be found? 

Granted that the man must write headlines of sordid stories if the 
editor gives him the assignment, or lose his job — does it follow that 
those headlines have to be smart and sexy — dangerous to the mind of a 
child? And if they do have to be smart and sexy if he wants to keep 
his job, should a Catholic be willing to hold a job at such a price? 

So long as Catholics decide their problems of moral responsibility 
after the manner of this headline writer, they won’t count for much 
as influences against the pagan trend of the times. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


DEFINITIONS 


The Apostle writes to Timothy : 
I beseech, therefore, that first of 
all supplications, petitions, and 
thanksgiving be made. 
St. Thomas explains, 
that prayer is properly 
the lifting up of the soul to 
God. Petition is that kind of 
prayer which begs for determinate 
objects; when the thing sought is 
indeterminate (as when we say, 
“Incline to my aid, O God!”) it is 
called supplication. Obsecration is 
a solemn adjuration, or representa- 
tion of the grounds on which we 
dare to ask a favor; as when we 
say, “By Thy cross and Passion, 
O Lord, deliver us!” Finally, 
thanksgiving is the returning of 
thanks for benefits received, 
whereby, says St. Thomas, we 
merit to receive greater favors. 
Prayer, in a strict sense, says the 
holy Doctor, means recourse to 
God; but in its general signif- 
icance it includes all the kinds 
just enumerated. 

PRAYER AND SALVATION 

One of the errors of Pelagian- 
ism was the assertion that prayer 
is not necessary for salvation. 
Pelagius, the impious author of 
that heresy, said that man will 
only be damned for neglecting to 
know the truths necessary to be 
learned. How astonishing! St. 
Augustine said: “Pelagius dis- 
cussed everything except how to 
pray,” though, as the Saint held 
and taught, prayer is the only 
means of acquiring the science of 
the saints; according to the text 
of St. James: If any man want 
wisdom, let him ask of God, who 
giveth to all abundantly, and up- 


Prayer 


braideth not. The Scriptures are 
clear enough in pointing out how 
necessary it is to pray, if we would 
be saved. We ought always to pray, 
and not to faint. Watch and pray 
that ye enter not into temptation. 
Ask, and it shall be given you. The 
words “we ought,” “pray,” “ask,” 
according to the general consent of 
theologians, impose the precept, 
and denote the necessity of prayer. 
Wickliffe said, that these texts are 
to be understood, not precisely of 
prayer, but only of the necessity 
of good works, for in his system 
prayer was only well-doing; but 
this was his error, and was ex- 
pressly condemned by the Church. 
Hence Lessius wrote that it is 
heresy to deny that prayer is neces- 
sary for salvation in adults; as it 
evidently appears from Scripture 
that prayer is the means, without 
which we cannot obtain the help 
necessary for salvation. 

The reason of this is evident. 
Without the assistance of God’s 
grace we can do no good thing: 
Without Me, ye can do nothing. 
St. Augustine remarks on_ this 
passage, that Our Lord did not 
say, “Without Me ye can complete 
nothing,” but “without Me ye can 
do nothing ;” giving us to under- 
stand, that without grace we can- 
not even begin to do a good thing. 
Nay more, St. Paul writes, that of 
ourselves we cannot even have the 
wish to do good. Not that we are 
sufficient to think anything of our- 
selves, but our sufficiency is from 
God. If we cannot even think a 
good thing, much less can we wish 
it. 

But this grace is not given in 
God’s ordinary Providence, except 
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to those who pray for it; accord- 
ing to the celebrated saying of 
Gennadius, “We believe that no 
one approaches to be saved, except 
at the invitation of God; that no 
one who is invited works out his 
salvation, except by the help of 
God; that no one merits this help, 
unless he prays.” 


PRAYER AND TEMPTATION 


Moreover, prayer is the most 
necessary weapon of defense 
against our enemies; he who does 
not avail himself of it, says St. 
Thomas, is lost. He does not doubt 
that the reason for Adam’s fall 
was, because he did not recom- 
mend himself to God when he was 
tempted. “He sinned because he 
had not recourse to the divine as- 
sistance.” St. Gelasius says the 
same of the rebel angels: “Receiv- 
ing the grace of God in vain, they 
could not persevere, because they 
did not pray.” St. Charles Borro- 
meo, in a pastoral letter, observes 
that among all the means of salva- 
tion recommended by Jesus Christ 
in the Gospel, the first place is 
given to prayer; and He has de- 
termined that this should dis- 
tinguish His Church from all false 
religions, when He calls her “the 
house of prayer:” My house is a 
house of prayer. St. Charles con- 
cludes that prayer is “the begin- 
ning and progress, and the comple- 
tion of all virtues.” So that in 
darkness, distress, and danger, we 
have no other hope than to raise 
our eyes to God, and with fervent 
prayers to beseech His mercy to 
save us: As we know not, said 
King Josaphat, what to do, we can 
only turn our eyes to Thee. This 
also was David’s practice, who 
could find no other means of safety 
from his enemies, than continual 
prayer to God to deliver him from 


their snares: My eyes are ever to- 
wards the Lord; for He shall pluck 
my feet out of the snare. 

And, indeed, how could we ever 
resist our enemies and observe 
God’s precepts, especially since 
Adam’s sin, which has rendered 
us so weak and infirm, unless we 
had prayer as a means whereby we 
can obtain from God sufficient 
light and strength to enable us to 
observe them? 

INVOCATION OF THE SAINTS 

That it is a lawful and useful 
thing to invoke the saints, as in- 
tercessors, to obtain for us, by the 
merits of Jesus Christ, that which 
we, by our demerits are not worthy 
to receive, is a doctrine of the 
Church, declared by the Council of 
Trent. “It is good and useful to 
invoke them by supplication, and 
to fly to their aid and assistance to 
obtain benefits from God through 
His Son Jesus Christ.” 

This is not derogatory to the 
honor due to God, but it is doub- 
ling it; for it is honoring the king 
not only in his person but in his 
servants. Therefore, says St. 
Thomas, it is good to have recourse 
to many saints, “because by the 
prayers of many we can sometimes 
obtain that which we cannot by the 
prayers of one.” And if any one 
object, but why have recourse to 
the saints to pray for us, when 
they are already praying for all 
who are worthy of it? The same 
Doctor answers, that no one can 
be said to be worthy that the saints 
should pray for him; but that “he 
becomes worthy by having re- 
course to the saint with devotion.” 

* 

He who prays is certainly saved. 
He who prays not is certainly 
damned. All the blessed (except 
infants) have been saved by 
prayer. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Fundamental Ques- 
tions of Philosophy. By 
August Brunner, S.J. 
Translated by the Rev. 
Sidney A. Raemers. Pp. 
v-350. Price, $2.50. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest opinions of the review- 
ers, With either criticism mor 
deserving praise withheld. 


; doctrine of the Church. 
The first six talks deal 
with “a new philosophy 
of life which robs man 
of freedom because it 
robs him of God.” The 
next seven are on the 





Louis, Mo. 

This is without doubt the most stimu- 
lating book on philosophy which has 
been published in the English language 
within recent years. The doctrine is cor- 
rect; the style interesting; the method 
original. It furnishes irrefutable proof 
that it is still possible to be original even 
in the realm of scholastic philosophy. The 
chapter arrangement is unusual among 
scholastic authors, but is in itself so 
logical and is marked by such clear and 
adequate transitions that the reader will 
be more than pleased with the change. 
Immediately after the explanation of the 
nature and scope of philosophy, the au- 
thor treats the problem of knowledge, 
then proceeds to analyse man in his vari- 
ous relationships, and ends the section 
with a discussion of the philosophy of 
science. In theodicy only the existence, 
nature, and co-operation of God are 
treated. General ethics is represented by 
two brilliant and closely reasoned chap- 
ters on morality; special ethics has two 
brief chapters: one on the individual, 
the other on the community. It is at 
once evident that this is not a class 
manual or text book, but, as the title in- 
dicates, an accurate and solid exposition 
of those philosophical problems which 
are at once the most fundamental and 
the most actual today. It will prove in- 
valuable for supplementary reading and 
reference work.—C. W. 

SERMONS 

Our Wounded World. By Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. Fourteen Radio 
Lectures Delivered over the Catholic 
Radio Hour, Jan. 3— March 28, 1937. 
Paper cover. 105 pages. Published by 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, 
Indiana. Price, 50 cents, postpaid, $11.00 
per hundred 

In this series of talks, as his listeners 
remember, Msgr. Sheen contrasted the 
theories of Communism with the life and 


Seven Last Words of 
Our Lord on the Cross, 
and the final one is the Easter address 
“The Two Tombs,” namely, Lenin’s 
tenanted tomb in Moscow and Christ’s 
empty tomb in Jerusalem. The talks are 
in Msgr. Sheen’s best vivid and inspiring 
style, which makes even the d 
philosophy interesting and plain. They 
can well serve not only as refutations of 
Communism but also as solid spiritual 
reading. — R. J. M. 
PASTORAL 

Catholic .Youth Organization of the 
Diocese of Fort Wayne. Prepared by Miss 
Tess Marie Gorka. Published by Our 
Sunday visitor Press, Huntington, Indiana. 
Paper cover. 47 pages. Price, 15 cents 
postpaid. $6.50 per hundred. 

In the introduction, Most Rev. Bishop 
Noll offers this manual to priests and di- 
rectors of C. Y. O. activities in the diocese 
of Fort Wayne “as a standard guide.” It 
contains four sections: The first is “gen- 
eral information,” — the Papal and Epis- 
copal directions on the subject, and brief 
treatment of the need, task, purpose, basis 
of the C. Y. O. The second section deals 
with “organization methods”; the third, 
“program and activities”; and the fourth, 
“Constitution and By-Laws.” There is 
also a “Bibliography for Youth Leaders,” 
and an index. It will prove a helpful book 
for all who are engaged in activities for 
Youth.—R. J. M. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Little Catherine of the Miraculous 
Medal. The Children’s Life of Blessed 
Catherine Laboure. By a Daughter of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. Pub- 
lished by Benziger Brothers. New York. 
176 pages. Price, $1.75. 

Many of our Catholic people wear the 
“Miraculous Medal.” But few know its 
history and whence it got its name; fewer 
still know about Catherine Laboure, the 
one to whom Our Lady gave the medal,— 
or rather the instructions to have it made. 
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Someone who saw Our Blessed Mother, 
—naturally every soul that loves Mary 
would like to know something about such 
a favored person,— children more than 
anyone else. It was therefore a happy 
inspiration to give us this account of 
Little Catherine. The Sister who wrote 
it for the children has to my mind done 
it exceedingly well. She has caught the 
spirit of childhood,—the spirit of won- 
der; she knows the details that appeal to 
childrens’ interest; she speaks their lan- 
guage. And she has made of this life, so 
hidden yet associated with such big 
things, a real, live story. 

The publishers have done their part 
well, too. For the illustrations, the deco- 
rations of the pages, the type and paper 
used, all help to make it an attractive 
book. The children will certainly love 
it. What is more, they will learn a great 
deal and their hearts will bg ' to 
high and holy ideals. — A. 


PAMPHLETS 


Hard Headed Holiness, by Francis P. 
LeBuffe, S.J. How to Pick a Successful 
Career, Pardon My Manners, Of Dirty 
Stories by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Pamphlets 
published by the Queen’s Work, St. Louis. 
Price, 10 cents each. The meaning of the 
Hard Headed Holiness is brought out 
in a Catholic club meeting between 
Father Peter and his “boys.” It proves 
to be something very encouraging, — 
we may say, really inspiring—for the 
average Catholic: hard headed holiness 
means “doing what I ought to do— 
when I ought to do it,—as I ought to 
do it,— why I ought to do it.” And it 
is possible to be a saint (Father Peter 
distinguishes between a Saint with a 
capital “S” and the saint with a small 
“s”) “at a party, at a movie, at an out- 
ing, reading a story,” or even “eating a 
chocolate nut sundae.” The pamphlet is 
sound and interesting, like all of Father 
Le Buffe’s writing, and does good work 
to put Catholic ideals in terms of Ameri- 
can every day life. In “How to Pick a 
Successful Career’ Father Lord offers a 
good deal of common sense advice. “Suc- 
cess is planned,” he says. It doesn’t just 
happen — or ily. So his advice is: 
study your qualifications, your good 
points and bad. Then look over the field. 
He treats the “main careers” briefly, — 
the priestly life, religious state, marriage, 
and the single state. Then follow some 


very good pointers on “overcrowded vo- 
cations,” new and unusual fields, and 
friendly advice on how actually to pre- 
pare for a career. “Pardon My Manners” 
is in Father Lord’s best style: he addresses 
the reader as a member of the jury, and 
presents for sentence “Usa Straightarm,” 
“Isabelle Heedless,” “Ivan Heavytread,” 
and “Mrs. I. Gofer Show.” By the end of 
the pamphlet the “gentle reader” himself 
finds it somewhat of a problem to decide 
whether he belongs in the jury box or 
the prisoners’ dock. “Of Dirty Stories” 
makes the telling point that “once upon 
a time the dirty story had its proper 
place and stayed there—” but nowadays 
it has “got into society.” Father Lord 
wisely and carefully distinguishes between 
the vulgar story and the obscene story: 
and his barbed shafts, or rather his bril- 
liant broadsides, are directed against the 
latter. — R. J. M. 

Prayer Book. Published by the Inter- 
national Catholic Truth Society, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Price, 10 cents. 

This pamphlet, identified as the “Gray 
Prayer Book,” contains prayers for ail 
the general devotions practiced by Cath- 
olics, together with several of the more 
popular hymns. It is well put up, and 
will be found useful for all religious oc- 
casions. — G. N. 


PLAYS 


The Master of Nazareth. A Passion 
Play in Four Acts and One Tableau. By 
Rev. Matthias Helfen. The Catholic 
Dramatic Movement. Price, 50 cents; set 
of ten copies, $4.00. Royalty: Members 
of the Catholic Dramatic Guild, $10.00; 
others, $20.00. 


Father Helfen has arranged this play 
so that it may be given either by an all- 
female cast or by a mixed cast. In either 
case, the play if well acted will evoke 
interest and thoughtful consideration. 
I believe it is better adapted to the mixed 
cast. 


Your reviewer thinks that the best 
part of the Play is the first act, through- 
out which Father Helfen, by means of 
conversation between Mary Magdalen 
and Marcella, one of her maids, develops 
the thought processes of the great peni- 
tent Saint before her conversion. Some 
such line of meditation on her life after 
she had seen the Saviour for the first 
time must have prepared her for the 
grand act of sorrowing love at the feet of 
Jesus. — E. A. M. 
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2 Catholic Events 





Persons: 


Pope Pius XI, whose admirable encyclicals on social conditions drew the 
attention of all earnest-minded persons, issued a new encyclical towards the end 
of September dealing with the devotion of the Rosary. Though the letter is 
directed especially to the Catholic episcopate, Our Holy Father exhorts all the 
faithful to practice this devotion, especially during October. After reaffirming the 
necessity of return to Christ, he recalls how the annals of the Church witness 
that protection of the Virgin Mother of God never failed the faithful. The 
dangers which threaten the world are no less grave than in the past — moral, 
spiritual, and social evils threaten both Church and State. The remedy proposed 
and the weapon offered by Our Father against these evils is renewed devotion to 
the Rosary. He particularly exhorts Catholic families to recite it in common. 
Finally, he unites himself with the episcopate and the faithful of Poland to 
make reparation to the Blessed Virgin for the gross blasphemies and insults offered 
by the press of a civilized country. It may be noted here that Poland officially took 
steps through its ambassador to Germany to have these gratuitous insults repaired. 


Brother Philip, F.S.C., Assistant Superior General of the Christian Brothers, 
has issued a statement declaring that the Reds in Spain have killed 503 members of 
the order. 404 were shot in Madrid, 50 in Barcelona, and 9 in Valladolid. 

The Most Rev. W. J. Hafey, first Ordinary of the See of Raleigh, N. C., has 
been appointed Titular Bishop of Appia and Coadjutor Bishop of Scranton, Pa. 
This appointment of Bishop Hafey, with faculties of Apostolic Administrator, is 


on account of the prolonged illness of Bishop Thomas C. O’Reilly of the Scranton 
diocese. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Eugene J. McGuinness was named on October 16, to the See 
of Raleigh, vacated by the transfer of Bishop Hafey. Msgr. McGuinness has been 
connected with the Catholic Church Extension Society since 1919. Bishop-Elect 
McGuinness was ordained for the archdiocese of Philadelphia in 1915. Three 
of his sisters are members of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 

Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, has 
issued a formal statement officially denying the report broadcast by the Asso- 
ciated Press that the Holy See had declared itself in favor of Japan, in the 
present Sino-Japanese conflict, as a means of combating Communism. He said: 
“That the Holy See did not issue the alleged instructions, that they are a com- 
plete invention, and that they were conceived by some irresponsible source with 
the manifest purpose of deceiving the American public on the Vatican’s policy of 
strict neutrality.” 

Bishop-Elect Adolph J. Paschang, M.M., formerly of Martinsburg, Mo., will 
be consecrated in the Cathedral at Hongkong on November 30. As Vicar Apostolic 
of Kongmoon he will succeed another Maryknoller, the present Superior General of 
the Society, Most Rev. James Edward Walsh, M.M. A third member of the Mary- 


knoll Missionaries in China, Bishop Francis X. Ford, M.M., will consecrate his 
confrere. 
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Robert Andrews Millikan, director of the physics laboratory of the California 
Institute of Technology, and Thomas Hunt Morgan, head of the department of 
biology in the same institution, were invested on October 16 with the insignia of 
the Pontifical Academy of Science by Abp. Cantwell in Los Angeles. This honor 
to two American scientists — both non-Catholics — was announced last November 
when Pope Pius XI personally nominated 70 scientists throughout the world to the 
new Pontifical Academy of Science. This papal honor was bestowed on four other 
Americans. 


Places: 


Tennessee: The Catholic “Trailer-Mission” in the rural areas of the South, 
conducted by the Paulist Fathers, is meeting with marked success. In Cowan, 
Tenn., first night attendance was 250, and increased to 500 for the close. There 
is only one Catholic family out of 1,300 families in Cowan. The mayor and other 
civic leaders invited the missionaries to hurry back and hold another “revival.” 

Russia: The national census of Soviet Russia, completed this year, has been 
scrapped. It is rumored that this was done after the returns disclosed a sur- 
prisingly large number had professed belief in God despite the pressure that had 
been exerted. 


St. Louis, Mo.: The Third National Catechetical Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine closed its four day meeting in St. Louis on 
Tuesday, October 12. “A success beyond our most optimistic hopes,” was the 
comment of the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls and Chair- 
man of the Episcopal Committee on the Confraternity. One whole floor of the 
Coronado Hotel was temporarily converted into a series of chapels for the con- 
venience of the large number of prelates who attended the Congress. Public ses- 
sions were conducted in the Municipal Auditorium. It is estimated that 10,000 
persons attended one evening session alone. 2,000 delegates were expected, but 
4,500 were actually registered. Over 35,000 persons attended the various sessions of 
the meeting. The blessing of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, was conveyed to the 
Congress in a message of Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, which was 
read by the Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis. Most Rev. 
Ambrose Pinger, O.F.M., newly-consecrated Vicar Apostolic of Chowtsun, China, 
attended the Catechetical Congress. 


France: The International Eucharistic Congress Committee announces that 
the Thirty-fifth International Eucharistic Congress will be held in 1940 in France. 
That will be the 13th of these Congresses held on what is now French territory. 
The first of them was held in 1881 at Lille, and the most recent at Lourdes in 
1914. 


Shanghai, China: A cablegram from the Maryknoll Sisters in charge of Mercy 
Hospitals tells that though the hospital was damaged by bombs, the Sisters are 
all safe. All letter communication with the Sisters has been interrupted. 


Washington, D. C.: Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., librarian and archivist of 
Georgetown University is engaged in collating and indexing rare and valuable 
books to be found in various sections of the university. These books are Catholic 
publications printed in the United States prior to 1830; to date he has collected 
595 volumes. 
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Lucid 


Gates, the village gg was making 

an inspection of his sh 

“Hallo,” he said heal, “T see you’ve 
sold those six bad eggs. Who bought 
them?” 

“Mr. Brown,” replied his assistant. 

“And you’ve got rid of those stale 
buns and cakes,” he said. “Who bought 
them ?” 

“Mrs. Brown,” replied his assistant. 

Suddenly Gates clutched at the coun- 
ter and began breathing heavily. 

“Good gracious, sir!” exclaimed the 
other. “What’s wrong?” 

“T’ve just remembered that my wife 
and I are having supper with the Browns 
tonight,” sputtered the grocer. 

* 


Lady Customer: “Of course, you under- 
stand I want my shoes comfortable, but 
at the same time good-looking and 


stylish.” 

Clerk: “Yes, ma’am. I think I under- 
stand perfectly. You want them large 
inside and small outside.” 


* 


“Whut’s you-all doin’ dar, Sam?” 
“Graftin’ a apple branch on dis pine 
” 


“Whut’s dat fo’?” 
“Ah wants some pineapples.” 
* 


A young aviation officer stationed 
somewhere in Egypt was flying near the 
Great Pyramid, carrying out exercises in 
navigation and discovering his geographi- 
cal position with a sextant. 

After a series of involved calculations 
he turned suddenly to his pilot and said: 
“Take your hat off!” 

“Why ?” asked the pilot. 

“Because, according to my calculations, 
we are now inside St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 


* 


“Anna Mae,” said the mistress of the 
house, finally giving way to curiosity, “I 
notice you have been taking our empty 
grapefruit hulls home with you. What 
do you do with them?” 

The Negro maid looked up at her mis- 
tress with a sheepish grin. ‘““Yes’um,” she 
admitted, “I’se been carrying ’em home. 
I thinks they make my garbage look so 
stylish.” 


Interval s 


Another fellow who makes a lot of 
money out of hack work, is a surgeon. 
* 


Lawyer: “And what was the defendant 
doing meanwhile?” 

Witness: “He was telling me a funny 
story.” 

Lawyer: “Remember, sir, that you are 
under oath.” 

Witness: “Well anyway, he was telling 
me a story.” 

* 

“Can you tell me the quickest way to 
Main street, my boy?” asked the driver 
of the ramshackled old car. 

The boy looked the car over carefully. 
“Sure,” he replied. “Take a street car.” 

* 


Landlady: “If you don’t stop playing 
that saxophone you will drive me crazy.” 

Sax Player: “Ha, ha, you’re crazy al- 
ready. I stopped — an hour ago.” 


Service Station seein: “Where’s 
your radiator cap?” 

Motorist: “It’s on the front end of 
my car, but please don’t call me Cap.” 

* 

“Aunt Lillian, ain’t you-all tired yet?” 

“No, Washington, mah little man! 
Why 2” 

“ "Cause Ah lak to see you yawn; 
you’se got such a big mouf.” 


* 


Teacher: “Now, Robert, what are you 
doing — learning so: [de 
Robert: “No, I’m listening to you.” 
* 


A story is told of an English tourist 
who entered a restaurant in Paris, and by 
means of a few scraps of French was able 
to order dinner. 

Presently he thought he would like 
some mushrooms, and, not knowing the 
name, he asked for a piece of paper and 
sketched one. 

The waiter pondered for a moment, 
disappeared, and returned a few minutes 
later with a handsome umbrella. 


* 
Hayton, how dare you kick 
your little brother in the stomach? 
Hayton: Gee, I’m sorry, Mom, but it 
was his own fault. He turned around. 


Mother: 
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